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Civilization is a race between education 


and catastrophe. —H. G. Wells February 1942 
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Volume XXVIII Number 2 









































THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


are making every effort possible to relieve the teacher 
shortage. 


The four-quarter plan of these institutions makes it 
easily possible for high school graduates to complete 
the work for baccalaureate degrees in three calendar 
years, before induction into military service. 


* 
Spring Term Summer Term 
opens opens 
MARYVILLE March 10 June 2 
SPRINGFIELD March 9 May 27 
CAPE GIRARDEAU March 9 June 2 
KIRKSVILLE March 2 June | 
WARRENSBURG March 9 June | 
Fees Low -— Advantages Unexcelled 
a 


For detailed information write: 
President Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville 
President Roy Ellis, Springfield 
President W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
President Walter H. Ryle, Kirksville 


President George W. Diemer, Warrensburg 
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Send for these Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming. They can 
be of great importance to your students —to their successful future. 






















NE OF THE FINEST contributions to modern 
O teaching has been the emphasis placed on physi- DENTAL NBALTI fer 
cal fitness and personal grooming. And in trying 
times like these, such training is especially helpful 
in keeping self-confidence and morale at a high level. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 
HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 


All over the country, effective programs in ele- SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
| mentary grades and in high school and college cur- 
ricula are helping to build the first line of defense PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
for the next generation. Our educational material on HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
dental health and personal hygiene has proved valu- Health and Physical Education 
able in presenting these important programs. Home Economics 
| If you teach any of the groups listed here, our mypune 


, Commercial Subjects 
) y 
| colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets and student CGhocsinanlt Giiiiienes 


material are all available to you free. And we feel 
sure that you will find them capable assistants in 
rounding out a perfect program. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 











Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 











r 7 
| : 
| Department ST 242, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
: Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
7 DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING ‘Ter High Schoo! ; 
| “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart | 
| 
| Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Mum samples ; | 
| Certificate of Award for Dental Care Saalticauel Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides | 
| (Grades One through Six) Grooming for the Job wall charts | 
| (for vocational classes) | 
| Name ici obilipeecesuoansabaaibad Name of school or college ‘cidlaiealasiadilesiaatted | 
| : (Where you teach) ( 
| School Street Address ; ES ae City State.. t 
4 
| (Check): Elementary? Jr. High? Sr. High? College? Other? | 
| Subject Taught ' Number of Classes I teach 
| Grade Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls Boys J 
eens a aes a a oo ee a a a ae awa GEawanes are asanasen es en aes en ananeananemanananana —_— — 
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So easy to serve 








Missouri Bottlers of Coca-Cola 
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ANSWERING 


WAR-TIME 
QUESTION 


ABOUT 
ELECTRIC POWER 





Will there be plenty of Electric Power for homes 
and business as well as increased war production? 


Power reserves, built up in advance by the Business Manage- 
ment of this Company, have enabled us to meet every defense 
demand as fast as connections could be made. 


In 1941 our local plants had a total capacity of 274,750 kilo- 
watts. Our peak load rose to a new high of 167,000 kilowatts in 
October. To produce more capacity we will, during 1942 and 
1943 further increase our 60 cycle facilities by 47,500 kilowatts. 





Barring unforeseen demands there should be sufficient Electric 
Power to serve homes and business as well as stepped-up in- 
dustrial war production. 





How are increased costs affecting electric service? 


Today your electric rates are the lowest in history. Keeping them 
low, as we hope to do, furnishes a real problem to our manage- 
ment because we are faced with greatly increased costs. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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LINCOLN MEMORIAL 





MEMORIALS erected in 
honor of Abraham Lincoln, the one in 
Washington, D. C. is undoubtedly the 

most important, as well as the most official and, 

in recent years, has become a shrine for hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors who stand awed 
in the presence of this superb architectural 
monument. The observer is almost as deeply 
impressed by the setting of the edifice as by its 
exquisite lines and proportions. At its back, 
to the West, lies the Potomac River with the 
new Arlington Memorial Bridge leading to the 

Virginia shore. To the East, a beautiful lagoon 

stretches toward the Washington Monument 

and now one sees the new Thomas Jefferson 

Memorial arising to form a triangular arrange- 

ment, all contained in the beautiful Potomac 

Park. Even a good reproduction of the Lincoln 

Memorial at Washington gives some sense of 

the exquisite beauty of this purest of architec- 

tural gems. 

Orders for this material and all other supple- 
mentary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 

Missouri State Teachers Association 
Everett Keith, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 

Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 
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How you can get a $100 loan 
‘at a total cost of $8.90 


OULD a cash loan help you this month? You can 
get a Household loan to tide yourself over at rea- 
sonable cost. Suppose you borrow $100. The charges on 
a $100 loan repaid in six monthly installments of $18.15 
each come to only $8.90. Or, if you wish smaller pay- 
ments, you may repay in twelve installments of $9.75 
each. 
Borrow on your note 
You may apply for any amount shown in the table. You 
need no endorsers or guarantors because you borrow 
on your simple promise to repay. We do not question 
friends or school authorities about your credit. You get 
your loan simply and privately. Please apply for your 
loan at the nearest Household Finance office. Or send 
the coupon for full information about borrowing by mail. 
To help families stretch their dollars Household pub- 
lishes a series of practical booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship. Leading schools and 
colleges use these publications in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 








FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
6 12 15 18 
payments | payments payments payments 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
50 9.08 4.87 
75 13.62 7.31 $ 6.06 $ 5.23 
100 18.15 9.75 8.08 6.97 
125 22.67 12.16 10.07 8.69 
150 27.16 14.56 12.05 10.39 
200 36.13 19.33 15.98 13.76 
250 45.08 24.08 19.89 17.11 
300 54.02 28.82 23.80 20.46 

















Payments include charges at Household's rate of 
24% per month on that part of a balance not exceed- 
ing $100, and 2% per month on that part of a balance 
in excess of $100. This rate is less than the maximum 
prescribed by the Missouri Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
C= poration 


ESTABLISHED 18678 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES IN 3 MISSOURI CITIES 


KANSAS CITY Kansas City (Contd) St. Louts 
2ndF1.,ShankmanBldg. 2nd Fl., Bryant Bldg., 4th Floor, Missouri 
3119 11th and Grand Ave., Theatre Bidg., 
ae Ave. 157 Phone: Victor 1425 ” 634 No. Grand Bivd., 
noms: ane “" St. Josers Phone: Jefferson 5300 
2nd Fl., Dierks Bldg.. 3rd Fl., Tootle Bldg., 2nd Fl., 705 Olive St., 
1006 Grand Ave., Cor. 6th & Francis, Cor. Olive and 7th, 
Phone: Harrison 4025 Phone: 2-5495 Phone: Central 7321 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this informatgon will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION . sc 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan en Household’s Special Payment Plan."" I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 


Address 


City ceanecsentoeense 


Amount I wish to borrow $. . . Months 























Left: West Elementary School, Jefferson 
City, Mo. Architects, Sayler & Owen; 
contractors, E. C. Childers Construction 
Co., both of Kansas City, Mo. 


Below: Pleasing firesafe design in a small 
rural school—Audrey School, near Hutch- 
inson, Kans. R. J. Hamilton of Wichita, 
architect. 


Large View : Senior High Schooland Junior 
College, Bartlesville, Okla. Architect, John 
Duncan Forsyth of Tulsa; contractor, 
Charles M. Dunning of Oklahoma City. 


Ane cs 


Firesafe, beautiful and economical... 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE SCHOOLS 


All over America, schools of fire- 
safe, stormsafe Architectural Con- 
crete are giving priceless protection 
to children—and are protecting the 
taxpayer’s investment as well. 
Concrete helps the architect to 
create buildings of distinctive 
appearance at moderate first cost; 
assures long life, low upkeep and 


low-yearly-cost building service. 

Ask your architect to design your 
new school for concrete. Literature 
of interest to school officials will 
be supplied on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. P2-24, 1306 Syndicate Trust Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dept. 62-24, Gloyd Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


A national organization to improve 
and extend the uses of concrete. 
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SCHOOLS AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


F THERE be those who fear that 
teachers are merely lackadaisical or 
languidly sentimental toward their 
functions in this crisis let them look 
at the work the schools are doing as 
depicted in the twenty-eight reports 
in this issue. 

That twenty-eight out of twenty- 
eight departments of the State Asso- 
ciation responded to Secretary 
Keith’s request for a statement is 
heartening. It is more than indica- 
tive that schools are on the alert and 
that teachers know their responsi- 
bilities and obligations. These re- 
sponses thru their context tell a story 
of democratic comprehension that 
fills us with faith that democracy can 
and does work without the aid of 
gestapo, or without dictatorial orders 
from a Hitler or minister of educa- 
tion. 

The teachers are conscious of the 
importance of their regular work 
and the part it plays in developing 
democratic citizens, the processes by 
which youth attains the knowledge 
characteristic of an American, and 
the techniques that make such knowl- 


edge function. They are aware also. 


of the necessity of grounding the 
children in the underlying philoso- 
phy upon which our way of life is 
built. 

These reports are most impressive, 
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however, for what they do not say. 
In vain will you search for the self- 
laudatory cliches so often seen and 


_heard now in commercial advertis- 


ing from firms doing so-called es- 
sential war service (what legitimate 
work is not essential). Not one of 
the reporters claimed that his partic- 
ular work or even the whole school 
system constitutes “the first line of 
defense.” Patriotism for monetary 
profit is worse than hollow. It is rot- 
ten. 

Educators know keenly what every 
other citizen knows fundamentally, 
that H. G. Wells (who is himself a 
teacher) was right when he said 
“Civilization is a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe” and that it 
is the teachers’ peculiar function to 
see to it that education does not lose 
the race. This is a sobering reflec- 
tion. It should and does challenge 
the best in the teacher’s heart—and 
the best is never self-centered. 


SCIENTIFIC CONSCIENCE 
NOT ENOUGH 


Ww ILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, 
has this to say in February Fortune— 


Democracy cannot rest its case on either 
the biological or the psychological human 
creature. Democracy is not based on what 
is but on what ought to be. As we find 
men, there is no overt equality among 
them. The bond of equality and frater- 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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"Tom IS ADEFENSE Jos for every Ameri- 
can citizen in defending our country 
against the forces of aggression. No group 
faces a more important task than the 
farmer who produces the food for the 190,- 
000,000 people who live in the United 
States. But added to this responsibility is 
the job of feeding our associates, the coun- 
tries who have united in this great strug- 
gle for freedom. Our agricultural leaders 
have asked for a great increase in agri- 
cultural products so that we may fulfil this 
obligation. The agriculture teachers of 
Missouri are aware of this request, and 
definite steps must be taken to cooperate 
in this great food production program. 
Suggestions for organizing our classes for 





The Agricultural Teachers 
and National Defense 





7 a 
By G. E. Karts 
Chairman, Dept. of Agriculture 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 





greater service are as follows: 

1. Agriculture students plan and help 
operate home gardens. Every farm home 
and a large number of the city homes 
in the State of Missouri can have a garden 
from early spring until fall. If every home 
can become self-supporting, then the mar- 
ket supplies can go to our armed forces 
and the United Nations. The garden 
affords a great opportunity for every boy 

(Continued on Page 61) 


Students of Oak Grove Grade and Junior High School (near Springfield) inspect 
re tools in order to be better prepared to participate in their “Planting for Freedom 
gram.” 
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Scuoors ARE ENTRUSTED with the responsi- 
bility of making possible a happy normal 
development of the child. Art as a natural 
activity of the child must continue to be 
recognized as a part of the educative pro- 
gram. As a means of expression next to 
the mother tongue the school child uses 
art most. Young and old formulate ideas 
through activities with their hands, as ab- 
stract ideas take form in picture or con- 
structed objects. Do we need to go far to 
see a child scribble his ideas on paper, or 
portray his thoughts in clay, wood or other 
materials? Need we search to find what 
is uppermost in the mind of our nation 
today? Posters, cartoons, pageants, maga- 
zines tell the story. Art makes for a bond 
of union between men. Art is a means of 
communication not a means of announcing. 
Today as well as in normal times our 
homes, fashions, cities, automobiles, air- 
craft, ships are highly indicative of our 
social life. Order or chaos, harmony or 
discord may be evident as the quality of 
art is displayed in forms and color. 


In a democracy children of all ages need 
to be given opportunity for art experiences 
which help to build normal healthy per- 
sonalities. If such activities are deemed im- 
portant in therapeutic work for the sick 
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The Art Teachers and National Defense 
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By VERNA WULFEKAMMER 
Chairman, Dept. of Art 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
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why shouldn’t we furnish healthful activi- 
ties for the normal child to keep him well 
emotionally and physically? A well-directed 
school art program aids in the develop- 
ment of self-realization, economic efficiency 
and finer human relationships. Creative 
art demands a growing ability to plan, to 
execute and to fulfill plans. Judgments of 
value and social understandings are pos- 
sible outcomes of cooperative and indi- 
vidual projects such as school parties, as- 
sembly programs, posters, craft objects, 
paintings and others. 


The accompanying photograph is an il- 
lustration of boys and girls who have been 
given guidance toward developing creative 
expression with materials and have been 
directed in the use of satisfactory technical 
procedures in the handling of tools and 
materials. Junior high school children are 
shown at work with various materials as 
they are especially interested in experi- 
menting wich many types of art work. The 
background shows illustrations painted by 
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a senior high school class in preparation 
for a large pictorial map used on the stage 
for a Christmas program which centered 
around the customs of peoples of Europe. 


Attributes of such activities are self-evident 
and worthy of consideration in these days 
when we are seeking means to establish 
peace. 


—loc—> 


The Feachers of the Classics 
and National Defense 


As OUR COUNTRY’S PROGRAM of “all out” 
effort and determination to achieve nothing 
less than a complete victory over the Axis 
powers gets under way, the question might 
possibly arise as to what the teachers of 
the classics can do with their favorite sub- 
ject to help in the victory of the democra- 
cies over tyranny. Fortunately for us teach- 
ers of the classics, a general answer has 
already been given, and that from two 
important sources. Months ago, long be- 
fore the attack on Pearl Harbor, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, speaking of our 
then remote preparations for a_ possible 
war, advised all educational institutions 
that, for the war to come, and especially 
for the peace that will follow, there is great 
need, not only for the trained soldier, but 
also for the trained thinker, the man with 
the intellectual and moral education neces- 
sary to grapple with and master the prob- 
lems that are to come. Again, in the learned 
assembly of college and university presi- 
dents, held in Baltimore during the first 
week of January, the same need for trained 
and disciplined thinkers was pointed out, 
tegether with the plea that there be no 
relaxation of intellectual standards during 
the crisis. 


These ideals are not new to the teacher 
of the classics, in high school, college, or 
university. To produce the trained thinker 
has ever been his objective. Teachers of 
the classics throughout the country will 
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By ARTHUR F. HOOGSTRAET 
Chairman, Dept. of Classics 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 





surely welcome this golden opportunity 
of serving their country in this way. They 
will gladly give their best efforts to instill 
into the young American citizen habits of 
logical reasoning, a mastery of the mother 
tongue such as a student could scarcely 
hope to have in the same degree if he did 
not study the classics, a sense of discipline 
and a genuine respect for authority (so 
necessary for all, whether in the armed 
service or not), a sound philosophy of life 
and its meaning, with all its moral re 
sponsibilities and all its cultural possibili- 
ties (a philosophy that will make the stu- 
dent forever impervious to the propaganda 
of any un-American ideologies) , and, final- 
ly, a clear and full understanding of and 
enthusiasm for our grand democracy 
(which none can appreciate so well as those 
who have studied democracy in its remot 
est origins, including Athens and Rome, 
as well as in its later developments), to 
gether with a genuine love for our Consti- 
tution and our Bill of Rights, sacred and 
immortal documents, which were be 
queathed to us as a precious heritage of all 
that is best in political science from ancient 
times to our own by that group of classical- 
ly trained minds, our Founding Fathers. 
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The Classroom Leachers 


and National Defense 


W wm NATIONAL DEFENSE foremost in 
the mind of every patriotic American cit- 
izen, classroom teachers find themselves 
faced with a dual role; that of an in- 
dividual taking an active part in civilian 
defense work and as a guide to students 
in the classroom. Without a doubt, in 
every city in the United States they are 
enrolling in classes, studying the various 
fields of this work, not only to make their 
own services ol more value but for guid- 
ance in their classrooms and communities. 


National defense offers a challenge to 
the schools, and teachers and students 
alike are ready to meet that challenge. 
They are adjusting their present class- 
room activities and adding others so as 
to be of service in many ways. Boys and 
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By GENEVIEVE HEGLUND, Chairman, 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
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girls from Kindergarten through College 
are given the privilege of buying defense 
stamps in school; containers are provided 
for the saving of tin foil; waste paper is 
being saved and baled in many schools; 
new courses are being offered in first aid, 
nutrition, and home nursing for high 
school students and parents, and the in- 
dustrial schools are making every effort to 
meet the needs of industry. 


Probably the most significant phase of 
(Continued on Page 61) 





Mrs. Helen Shuler, Southwest High School, Kansas City, receiving artificial respira- 
tion from Miss Mary Henschel, Junior College, during a training course in First Aid. 











, COMMERCIAL TEACHERS of the State 
of Missouri are accepting the challenge of 
the present national emergency whole- 
heartedly. They are intelligently teaching 
business education throughout the state, 
in a way that will give more satisfaction 
to the graduate in his present job, and will 
also give him greater opportunity for ad- 
vancement, through more effective service. 
The spiritual and economic life of the 
nation is benefited through effective com- 
mercial educational process. The nation, 
state and employer is able to maintain a 
more successful status as a result of con- 
tinued education of those who serve. 


In this hour of national emergency the 
commercial teachers are making a great 
contribution toward removing the short- 
age of skilled labor. 


The Commercial Teachers 
and National Defense 





By Doucias L. LINVILLE 
Chairman, Dept. of Commercial 
Training 





Industry has been continuously con. 
fronted with its difficulties, but has made 
an amazing record of preparation in spite 
of them. 


The business courses, steadily increasing 
in importance, have prepared, and are 
preparing recruits for the expanding serv- 
ices that the defense program involves. 
The continued preparation and contribu- 
tion of these recruits to the national emer- 
gency can be attained by quick use of 
commercial classes in giving service of a 





Business education gives training for occupations and makes the pupil personally 
efficient in the management of his own business affairs. 
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ractical nature. Teachers can build up 
morale among students now taking com- 
mercial courses and teach them that they 
can help in the emergency. Students in 
the various commercial classes are pre- 
pared to give practical service. For exam- 
le: 

(1) Do typewriting for Red Cross, De- 
fense Committee, Tire Rationing Boards, 
etc. 

(2) Do duplication work for defense 
groups needing such work. 

(3) Address envelopes, fold and insert 
letters, stamp and tie in bundles ready 
for mailing. 


(4) Sort cards for filing purposes. Do 
filing for groups needing that sort of work. 


(5) Conduct and utilize savings depart- 
ments. Many schools provide for the sale 
of defense stamps. 


We must in this period of national crisis, 
make careful use of all skilled labor. Stu- 
dents in the Missouri schools in commer- 
cial training, and those who have grad- 
uated, are prepared to do their part, if 
we will, by good administration, provide 
the opportunity for them to serve, by put- 
ting the right individual in the place for 
which he seems best fitted. 
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The Agricultural Teachers and National 
Defense 
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and girl to serve our country. 


2. Conduct poultry projects. The rais- 
ing of baby chicks or the caring for laying 
hens is a fine activity for a boy or girl. 
When baby chicks are raised the cockerels 
may be consumed as meat during the sum- 
mer and the pullets saved for egg produc- 
tion. 

3. Feed and manage a dairy cow for 
eficient production. Since the demand 
for dairy products is very great both at 
home and abroad, it is very important 
that production of each cow be increased. 


4. Encourage efficient production by 
keeping records of home enterprises, such 
as gardens, poultry, and dairying. 

5. Assist in insect and disease control. 
Boys and girls can be of great service 
in observing the attacks of insects and the 
presence of plant disease, and then assist- 
ing in control measures. 

6. More students should be encour- 

aged to enroll in agriculture and take an 
active part in the food production cam- 
paign. 
_ 7. Organize the entire student body 
into a Food For Victory campaign. Agri- 
culture teachers should take the initiative 
in such a program. 

8. Do a better job of teaching. Plan 
our work more carefully and cooperate 
with all agencies working for victory. 
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The Classroom Teachers and National 
Defense 
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this challenge, however, is protecting the 
security of children. Teachers are taking 
a large part in seeing to it that this nation- 
al crisis does not restrict educational op- 
portunities. The school program must be 
so enriched that the children are fortified 
for the future. 


The spirit of classroom teachers nation- 
wide is well stated in a resolution adopted 
by the Teachers’ Co-operative Council of 
Kansas City, Missouri. It follows: 


“Recognizing that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the Axis 
powers, the Teachers’ Co-operative Coun- 
cil of Kansas City, Missouri, solemnly re- 
solves: 

“That whereas, the rights of a free 
people to life, liberty, freedom of worship, 
freedom of speech, and the blessings of 
peace are at stake, we pledge to the gov- 
ernment our utmost endeavor, whatever 
the sacrifice may be, to the end that this 
nation and the nations of the earth shall 
in perpetuity enjoy the rights of free men 
in a free world—a world free from war 
and the threats of war; a world in which 
the rights of small nations shall be respect- 
ed, and lastly a world so organized for 
peace as to make impossible a repetition 
of the present world-wide conflagration. 

“We reaffirm our faith in the principles 
of democracy.” 
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Elementary Principals 
and National Defense 


» ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS, both as an 
organization and as individuals, have been 
and are active in exploiting the possi- 
bilities inherent in their work with regard 
to the defense of our country and the pre- 
servation of our way of life. The effective- 
ness of a principal depends largely on how 
well he can lead his faculty and through 
this faculty lead and direct the children 
of the community. These faculty mem- 
bers, in the main, are women, and the 
children are young, very young. Neither 
group has been trained or at present is 
ready to get into active battle or even to 
produce materials for active battle. They 
will not fly bombers, drive tanks, shoot 
guns or fire cannons. But they are pro- 
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By Joun P. McKay, Chairman 
Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 





tecting and building the “home front.” 


What have the principals as a Depart- 
ment done? Early last fall the Department 
decided to use as its theme for the year, 
“The Elementary School Principal and 
the Present Emergency.” The bulletin is- 
sued by the Department stressed this theme 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Students are eager to conserve materials for defense. Principal L. W. Van Laningham, 
Park School, Jefferson City receiving paper from two loyal citizens. 
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Is PREPARING A STATEMENT on the subject 
of Elementary Teachers and National De- 
fense, I should like to quote the words 
of Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, President of 
National Education Association. She be- 
lieves that ““The attitudes we must develop 
are honesty; integrity; faith in the good 
of our society and each other; confidence 
in the leadership we elect; regard for truth; 
and understanding of the debt we owe all 
nationalities for their contributions to our 
culture.” Again, “To the teachers and 
principals of the elementary schools falls 
the task of building the ground work and 
establishing the understanding of and en- 
thusiasm for the traditions, ideals, and 
loyalties of our American Democracy. Let 
us work for the upbuilding of morale.”’* 


At Washington School, in order to en- 
courage group participation in the plan- 
ning of work conditions and the discus- 


*Myrtle Hooper Dahl—Every Teacher at Work— 
Journal of N. E. A., Vol. 30, No. 9. Dec. ’41, p. 269; 
The Department Keeps Step—National Elementary 
Principal. Dec. °41, p. 91. 
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sion of problems on their own level, two 
representatives from each room meet every 
Wednesday morning at eight o'clock. Those 
from the first five grades form the Citizen- 
ship Club. Those above form the Junior 
Council. These groups have set aside Fri- 
day as Defense Stamp Day. Orders for 
stamps are taken in each room and deliv- 
eries made. 


Elements of thrift can be found else- 
where. Children are encouraged to use 
supplies wisely and carefully. Many small 
youngsters, unable to eat all the lunch 
their mother’s pack for them, are urged 
to decide what they wish to eat and place 
that food over and above their needs on 


(Continued on Page 65) 





A balanced meal to build strong citizens is served in this elementary school 
cafeteria at Cape Girardeau. 
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= TEACHERS, as well as those in 
other fields, are being challenged to eval- 
uate their objectives and efforts in deter- 
mining the contribution they can make to 
the strengthening of the defense of Ameri- 
can democracy. The work of the English 
teacher is being aimed directly at the 
building of an intelligent, independent 
citizenry capable of participating fully in 
a democratic culture. 


Citizens in a democratic culture need 
to read. Along with listening to the radio, 
the reading of books, magazines, and news- 
papers is the method well-informed cit- 
izens employ to gain the knowledge about 
the world in which they live and the prob- 
lems they must help to solve. Again, 


The English Leachers 
and National Defense 
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people working together on common prob- 
lems must be skilled in the other arts of 
communication, writing and speaking. In 
addition to acquiring the skills by which 
ideas become current among people, the 
educated American citizen should possess 
a strong feeling for the values that are 
peculiar to America; values that have 
grown out of the common experience of 
a people who have lived together dem- 
ocratically for three hundred years, who 








Students in an English classroom, Horace Mann High School, Maryville, demo- 
cratically at work preparing an assembly program. 
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have civilized a wilderness in the space 
of little more than two hundred years, and 
who have themselves developed a way of 
life unique in human history. 

These characteristic demands of life in 
our country have always called for earnest 
teaching by English teachers, but the 
events of our day place a heightened re- 
sponsibility upon us which we accept 
patriotically. In meeting this, we recog- 
nize the following objectives: 

i-to develop to the highest possible 
degree the reading, speaking, and writing 
skills of our students; 
e—to train ftiture citizens to think; 
g—to develop in students habits of work 





by which they can set for themselves worth- 
while goals and assume responsibility for 
achieving them; 

4—to encourage students to read good 
books; 


5—to stimulate an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the democratic processes 
on the part of students by providing them 
opportunity to practice these processes in 
the classroom; 


6—to develop an awareness of the mean- 
ing of America, its traditions and its his- 
tory, through a study of the life of the 
American people as expressed in their liter- 
ature. 
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Elementary Principals and National 
Defense 
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and the two meetings in St. Louis were 
directed toward this subject. Miss Clara 
Falke, Vice-President, led a panel discus- 
sion in which principals pointed out the 
fact that they were stressing more than 
ever health, citizenship, patriotism, and 
conservation. At the Reus meeting the 
strategic position of the principal with 
regard to the country’s morale was pointed 
out. 


What have principals as individuals been 
doing? 


(1) Leading discussions in P. T. A. 
meetings, faculty conferences, and 
service clubs. 

(2) Developing fire drills which will be 
more effective in case of bombing. 

(3) Operating better lunch rooms with 
emphasis on serving food that will 
help keep the children well. 

(4) Teaching conservation, health, and 
safety by practicing it. 

(5) Keeping buildings open for civilian 
defense registration. 

(6) Acting on numerous defense coun- 
cils. 

(7) Developing a wholesome love of 
flag and country. 
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the teacher's desk for others to enjoy. Free, 
hot lunches, served through our cafeteria, 
are afforded many of our boys and girls 
who might otherwise suffer serious mal- 
nutrition. 


Two years ago, through the recommenda- 
tion of a committee of teachers, the prac- 
tice of patriotic opening exercises was in- 
stituted. The Flag Salute has been made 
meaningful. The children thrill to the 
sound of the bugle. 


During class time our every effort is 
directed toward furthering the growth of 
cooperative, self-reliant citizens through 
helping children to read well, listen intel- 
ligently, think clearly, and express thoughts 
effectively. It is thrilling to watch children 
grow increasingly more conscious of the 
world in which they live through the use 
of discussion, experimentation, excursions, 
and searching for authority through read- 
ing. 

. Let us continue to build for the preserva- 
tion of our American Democracy. 
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As EXAMINATION of the primary objec- 
tives in the teaching of elementary geog- 
raphy as set down over 15 years ago will 
aid in keeping the geog1 aphy teacher on 
the right road during the “world crisis.” 
It is believed that the objectives as listed 
then during times of peace are as vital 
and significant now as though they had 
been set down during the past year. The 
importance today is to give the student, 
regardless of age, the best possible under- 
standing of the differences among world 
regions and peoples as they come to the 
foreground in the daily run of the news. 
Geography teachers must see that an un- 
derstanding of the whole story of man and 
his use of earth resources is essential for 
the development of better citizens. 

The world wide point of view cannot be 
taught in a day or even a year. The varied 
experiences of the pupil in the many geo- 
graphic lessons will mold the minds of “the 
youth of the country. The present and 
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future rationing programs: of the govern- 
ment will aid in emphasizing the part each 
student can do in conserving and _ using 
more efficiently the resources of the lands. 
With the multiple point of view the geog- 
raphy teacher can interpret daily events 
through a knowledge of the geographic 
background and thus give the pupils the 
confidence and calmness needed during 
the present emergency. 


1. The following briefed comments are the results 
of discussions in two meetings of a current class in 

‘The Teaching of Geography” at the University of 
Missouri. 


2. Barrows, Harlan H., and Parker, Edith Putnam, 


“Elementary Geography: ‘Obje ctives and Curric ulum,” 


The Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 7, 
March, 1925. 





These geography students are studying current changes and their accompanying results. 
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B Jmscross or GuipANce and Counseling 
assist youth to analyze themselves to deter- 
mine their assets and liabilities. This re- ae # 
sponsibility is greater in this time of na- Missouri State Teachers Assn. 

tional emergency than it has ever been. 6 © 
The time demands trained workers. Coun- 
selors are working for a closer relationship tendency to sneer at any kind of work that 
between schools and industry. Industrial soils hands and clothing. Tradition has 
leaders ary ‘looking to the schools for as- held us to the idea that high schools exist 
sistance in the selections of employees. The for the purpose of preparing people for 
task is one which requires long range plan- the professions. Mechanical skills must 
ning. take their place along with academic abil- 
ities. It is regretable that these skills could 
not have found their proper place in the 
schools years earlier. If that had been 
the case our defense program could be far- 
ther along today. Industrial and mechani- 
cal arts appeal to many youths who are un- 
interested in the academic areas. These 


By Sewarp E. Hoop, Chairman, 
Dept. of Guidance and Counseling 





The next responsibility of directors of 
guidance and counseling is to aid youth 
to obtain the necessary training to develop 
their abilities. ‘che present emergency 
calls for thousands of men trained to work 
with their hands. Our schools have not 
emphasized the importance of manual 
skills. On the contrary there has been a (Continued on Page 71) 





Guiding students so they may make the maximum use of their abilities is part of the 
work of the high school coordinator. 
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Many SUGGESTIONS HAVE COME from 
home economics teachers in the state as 
to ways in which they are assuming respon- 
sibility in the present emergency. 

Much greater emphasis is being placed 
on the study of nutrition, on the best meth- 
ods of food preparation to conserve nutri- 
tive values, al on the preservation and 
conservation of food. To impress the im- 
portance of good food habits to the school 
as a whole and to the community the home 
economics teacher and her pupils have 
used various means such as—display of pos- 
ters in halls, grade school rooms, down- 
town store windows; programs presented 
in assemblies and before such groups as 
the P.T.A.; exhibits of attractive well-plan- 
ned meals and sponsoring a Nutrition 
Week. 


A number of home economics and agri- 
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culture teachers are planning, exchange 
classes. ‘The home economics tcacher will 
present a unit to the boys on Nutrition and 
the agriculture teacher will teach a unit to 
the girls on A Garden for Family Use. This 
is being done with adult groups as well 
as with the high school boys and girls. 


Increased efforts have been made to help 
families live a satisfying life by the wise 
use of the family income. In many in- 
stances emphasis is being placed on con- 
serving and renovating clothing, and on 

(Continued on Page 71) 





Vocational Home Economics girls at Rich Hill, study the unit on the Planning, 
Preparing and Serving Food for Health and Enjoyment. 
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The Industrial Arts Teachers 


and National Defense 


= ARE SCHOOL SHOPS in this country 
that serve approximately three and one- 
half million youths each year in indus- 
trial arts courses. This great number of 
young people obtain broad foundational 
experiences in the handling of tools and 
materials. There, also, they acquire habits 
of behavior, form attitudes, and develop 
personality. Therefore, we, as industrial 
arts teacners, should do our utmost in aid- 
ing in the acquiring of skills, and the de- 
veloping of desirable character traits. 


It has been shown that those defense 
trainees, who have had industrial arts 
training, can be made employable quicker 
than those who have not had such train- 
ing. 

Aside from skills acquired, it is highly 
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important and necessary that defense work- 
ers have the proper attitude toward their 
fellow workers. 


Habits of work need to be instilled in 
the youth of today, according to F. Theo- 
dore Struck. In many instances young 
people get their first chance to develop 
useful physical skills in the industrial arts 
laboratories. These habits of working 
constructively with others, not only rep- 
resent worth-while pre-employment train- 


(Continued on Page 71) 





General metals shop, Northeast Senior High School, Kanas City. 
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tices AND COLLEGE librarians of Mis- 
souri are endeavoring to provide their stu- 
dents with the available material on the 
subject of national defense. This involves 
not only literature concerned directly with 
democracy as a desirable social status but 
also that which gives sound information 
on nutrition, health, and morale. 


Through reading, patrons may obtain 
knowledge and inspiration which will 
fortify their courage against the disasters 
of war, and stimulate them to make gladly 
the sacrifices incident to effective national 
defense. Recreational reading affords re- 
laxation from strain which generates re- 
serve energy for the periods of stress that 
are certainly ahead of us. 


The libraries seek to provide school 
teachers and administrators with such data 
as they need for studying the curricula 
and determining how best to meet the 
present and future needs of school children. 
In communities where there is no public 
library, the school library must serve not 
only the young people but their parents 
and other adults as well. 


Vocational libraries report a_ vitalized 
demand for reading matter on technical 
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Chairman, Dept. of Libraries 
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subjects, such as engineering in all its 
forms. 

Missouri librarians, school and_ public, 
are now inaugurating the Victory Book 
Campaign, a part of the well-knwn na- 
tional movement. For purposes of admin- 
istration, the state has been divided into 
ten districts, with a general chairman, Miss 
Ruth O'Malley of the State Library Com- 
mission. Boy Scouts and other community 
agencies are cooperating. 

The policy adopted by the Council of 
the American Library Association at its 
midwinter conference in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28-31, 1941, has been heartily endorsed 
by the librarians in the State: 

“Every library must become a war in- 
formation center in which are currently 
available the latest facts, reports, direc- 
tories, regulations, and instructions for 
public use. 


“The library must supply technical in- 
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formation to industrial defense workers 
and students. : 

“The library must disseminate authentic 
information and sound teachings in the 
fields of economics, government, history, 
and international relations. . . . 

“The library must make available valid 
interpretations of current facts and events. 


“The library must help to relieve the 
strain of war by maintaining its supply of 
recreational reading for men and women, 
and especially for children. 

“The library must help and support 
post-war planning. Our nation now has a 
two-for'.wourpose—to win the war and with 


_- 


the vid“sry to help establish a world order 


of decency, security, and human dignity.” 

Librarians are determined their libraries 
shall rise to every occasion to aid in na- 
tional defense and to justify the thought 
expressed in a recent British editorial:* 

“The librarian should be regarded as a 
public servant of high importance, not as 
a mere minister of amenities that can be 
dispensed with in the more momentous 
hours of the people’s destiny, and all ad 
ble private and public support shou d be 
given to enable this vital national service 
to be maintained.” 


1. A. L. A. Bulletin, 36:3-4. January, 1942. 

2. Federal Security Agency. U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Education and National Defense _ series, 
pamphlet No. 17. How Libraries May Serve. 
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Directors of Guidance and Counseling 
and National Defense 
(Continued from Page 67) 


young people must have the same careful 
consideration as those who are apt scholars. 

The director of guidance and counseling 
has the responsibility of assisting youth in 
locating the kind of jobs for which they 
are prepared. During this period of na- 
tional emergency it is the patriotic duty 
of everyone to serve where he can do the 
most for his country. The counselor is 
the officer in the school who must be able 
to direct youth into the jobs which are 
vital to our present program. 


Home Economics Teachers and National 
Defense 
(Continued from Page 68) 


using labels and other information as 
aids in buying. 

Most of the home economics teachers 
are cooperating with the Red Cross in 
pecs of sewing and knitting. This may 

taken as a service project as a part of 
the home economics club or home room 
program, or the making of Red Cross 
garments may be substituted for one of 
the regular clothing units. Other things 
mentioned by teachers on which more em- 
phasis is given in the home economics pro- 
gram are first aid and home nursing, adult 
education classes, cooperation with the 
school lunch program through helping 
those who prepare the lunches to plan a 
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better use of the supplies, and more 
variety in their use. 

In other words, home economics teach- 
ers in the state are trying more than ever 
before to make home economics meaning- 
ful in our democratic society. 


Industrial Arts Teachers and National 
Defense 
(Continued from Page 69) 


ing, but furnish experiences that are de- 
sirable toward perpetuating democracy in 
a war torn world. 


Industrial arts training is a background 
for skilled workers, and a better under- 
standing of conditions in industry is ac- 
quired through experiences and visual aids 
possible in shop courses. 

In most instances highly specialized skills 
must be taught by giving highly special- 
ized training in the operations involved. 
When the machinery is available and the 
skill to be acquired definitely known, some 
highly meeitaliend skills can be taught in 
the school shop. In these times of emer- 
gency, time val money as well as lives may 
be saved if the skill can be taught in the 
school shop in such a way that there is 
relatively little time lost between school 
and the defense production job. 

Industrial arts, properly administered 
and taught, furnishes a background and 
initial training that is invaluable to in- 
dustry and national defense. 
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i ROLE OF THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER 
is vital to national defense. Many of the 
military and production needs of our coun- 
try are dependent upon — with a 
knowledge and understanding of mathe- 
matics. It is extremely important that we 
prepare students to fill these needs. 


After several years of declining enroll- 
ments in mathematics classes, students of 
high school and college are becoming 
awake to the urgent need for a knowledge 
of mathematics. In many schools enroll- 
ment in advanced classes is increasing and 
in some schools additional courses are be- 
ing offered, especially in advanced algebra 
and trigonometry. In one high school 
pupils in the mathematics classes studied 
vocations requiring mathematics, includ- 
ing present possibilities and thus became 
acquainted with defense problems and 
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aroused to the need of studying mathe. 
matics. More attention is being given to 
the practical applications of mathesnatics. 
A number of teachers are «voting 
leisure time to conducting classes in avia- 
tion and other needed subjects and to aid- 
ing young men prepare for government 
examinations involving mathematics. 


Army and Navy authorities have stated 
that one of the best services that schools 
can render the nation is to give their 
pupils better training in fundamentals and 
that this is especially true of mathematics. 


(Continued on Page 77) 





Geometry students at Hickman High School, Columbia, interested in an explanation 
of angles by their teacher, Miss Nellie Kitchens. 
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bie OF THE PRIME NEEDS in national 
defense is competent teaching in modern 
languages in order that students may be 
able to use the language studied and at 
the same time get an idea of the customs, 
habits and geography of the countries 
where the language is spoken. This ob- 
viously refers to Spanish and Portuguese, 
because of the close political, commercial 
and hemispheric unity between us and our 
neighbors to the south. Yet we must not 
neglect French, German and Italian be- 
cause of the present state of world affairs. 
English is the first foreign language in 
importance in the public schools of Latin 
America, and Spanish is assuming the same 
position here. We should provide an ade- 
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quate four-year high school course in it, 
and this means a need for more prepara- 
tion on the part of many teachers who now 
have a minimum background. No one 
can teach well a subject that he himself 
has not mastered, and this applies to 
languages even more than to cae sub- 
jects in the curriculum. Teachers must be 
able to pronounce correctly, speak fluently, 


(Continued on Page 77) 





Spanish Club entertains visitors, Olivia and Juaquin Flores, Westport High School, 
Kansas City. 








The Music Leachers and National Defense 


Must FOR Morate! This thought has 
been in the mind of every music teacher 
in the state, and has found expression on 
the lips of every school music student. 
Direct results include performances of 
patriotic, inspirational and_ devotional 
music by all types of school music groups 
for the great variety of civic and com- 
munity organizations that have become 
potent forces for defense; wider, more 
fruitful study and performance of the folk 
and composed music of the United States, 
and the discovery of much that was worth- 
while but little-known; and familiarity 
with Pan-American music and culture. 
But the music educator must and does 
see farther than this essential and imme- 
diate task of morale-building. Someday 
the world, now so unbelievably upset by 
economic greed and hatred, will be at peace 
again. Until that time comes, the emo- 


tional balance, cultural, and spiritual de- 
velopment of the generation which will 
come to maturity in that peace must be 


By MILTON BENNETT 
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maintained. During these years it is the 
challenging responsibility of the music ed. 
ucator, as likewise that of all teachers in 
the fine-arts field, to change the sense of 
values of our present school citizenry from 
an enormous emphasis on the material, the 
physical, the worldly, to an abounding 
glow of appreciation and active participa. 
tion for and in the finer, really /‘free” 
realm of the spiritual. Music, in its role 
of the only truly universal language, is not 
the least of these. It restores the soul, 
relieves shock and strain, and is a measure 
for inducing unity among people. Music 
brings spiritual refreshment to body and 
soul. More important to defense than 
finance, production, or combat, is morale. 
School music does its part to keep morale 
at flood tide. Music for Morale! 
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wees. EpucaTion, because of its body 
building and democracy teaching possibili- 
ties, has perhaps a greater responsibility 
than any other school department in the 
program of National Defense. ‘Through 
vigorous, big muscle activity, strong bodies 
can be developed. Through the practice 
of freedom under law in games and sports, 
there is an Opportunity to make democracy 
function in the lives of children. With 
the opportunity comes the responsibility. 


Missouri schools have made an excellent 
beginning in dispensing this responsibility. 
Through the requirement of four years 
of Health and Physical Education for grad- 
uation from first class high schools, and 
adequate training for teachers of those 
subjects, the State Department has given 
impetus to the program. Increased interest 
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in body building, the establishment of new 
departments of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, increased time allotment for those 
subjects, improved facilities, raised stand- 
ards of achievement, emphasis shifted from 
competition to the development of the 
entire student body, and wise use of the 
new courses of study have put the defense 
program into action. 

To complete a job well begun, the 
Physical Education department must work 
closely with the Health department. A 


(Continued on Page 79) 





The right kind of recreation plays a vital role in developing strong, healthy bodies. 











Te RURAL TEACHERS of our State have 
a very definite duty to perform in regard 
to National Defense. In fact it seems to 
me that due to the isolation of many of 
our rural districts, the rural teacher in 
some respects has a greater duty than the 
town elementary teacher. In visiting my 
rural schools this year I have been amazed 
at the outstanding work that is being done 
by the rural teachers in defense organiza- 
tion work. They are thinking of them- 
selves as integral parts of the Defense Pro- 
gram of our nation. Therefore, they are 
doing an excellent piece of work in in- 
culcating loyalties for and an understand- 
ing of the principles of our democratic 
form of government. They are striving to 
create a desire on the part of the boys and 
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girls to help and to give them a realistic 
conception of war-aims and when that is 
accomplished, we may rest assured that the 
boys and girls will not fail America. 


One rural teacher tells me that in order 
to give the children in her school a clear 
idea of the importance of National De- 
fense, she has “‘set the stage for acting” by 
stressing patriotism. She is doing this by 
the teaching and singing of patriotic songs, 
poems, and plays and by teaching funda- 
mental facts about our form of govern- 





Defense savings stamp books form the V for victory as displayed by the students 
in this rural school. 
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ment. On her bulletin board she keeps 
up-to-date maps of war areas and interest- 
ing clippings found in the daily papers. 
She is directing the children in a careful 
study of the products which we import 
from the countries that are making war 
on the Allied Nations, thereby giving her 
students a better knowledge of the products 
in which we shall have a shortage and a 
clearer understanding as to the reasons 
why we should conserve these products. 
She believes in the statement found on one 
of the cover pages of the “School and 
Community” which is: 

“1492—Columbus found a world and 
had no chart, save one that faith de- 
ciphered in the skies.” 

“i940—We must build in our own 
hearts, from Charts of faith in Democracy, 
a world foundationed on Justice, Liberty, 
and Right.” (October 1940.) 

All of our teachers believe in the say- 
ing, “To make America strong we must 
make Americans strong.” In keeping with 
this they are cooperating wholeheartedly 
with our Health Unit and our Sanitary 
Engineer. As a result of this fine coopera- 
tion the children in our rural schools have 
a yearly physical examination and are 
given immunization against such diseases 
as diphtheria, smallpox, and typhoid fever. 
We are at present having all of the school 
children’s hearing tested by the use of the 
audiometer. Their health is carefully 
guarded in the schoolroom and on the 
playground. Practically every rural school 
in the county has some form of hot lunch. 

Our boys and girls are purchasing De- 
fense Stamps in 10c and 25c denomina- 
tions. One little third grade boy has al- 
ready purchased four $25.00 bonds with 
the money he received from the sale of a 
calf and three pigs. Our teachers are striv- 
ing earnestly to make the children realize 
that war is a terrible thing and that each 
of us will have to make many sacrifices 
before the victory is won. And when dis- 
aster comes, as it must come in all wars, 
we must have something within us to make 
us strong in facing disaster so that we shall 
not give up. 

One motto in this county is: “Take good 
care of the things that we have and waste 
nothing.” We are collecting scrap iron 
from all over our farms, waste paper, paper 
boxes, paper bags, old razor blades, tin 
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foil, in fact everything that we have in 
our communities that we feel sure our 
nation will need in its defense program. 


The school shown in the illustration 
has done and is continuing to do every- 
thing mentioned in the foregoing and every 
child has a Defense Stamp Book. This 
little school of twelve pupils contributed 
$16.00 to the first Red Cross Drive in the 
county, sold $5.00 worth of Tuberculosis 
Seals and has a fine ge of conserva- 
tion started, and I believe that every other 
school in our county is working just as 
definitely in our defense program. 


Mathematics Teachers and National 
Defense 


(Continued from Page 72) 


If we lay a solid foundation, the young 
man or woman will be able to adjust him- 
self or herself to military or civilian needs. 
Teachers from the elementary grades 
through high school and college share in 
this responsibility. Every teacher of mathe- 
matics should read the article, ‘““Third R,” 
in “Time” for January 5. 


Our slogan might well be “Teach mathe- 
matics better than ever before.” 


Modern Language Teachers and 
National Defense 
(Continued from Page 73) 


and write well the language they are teach- 
ing. This ability presupposes the mini- 
mum background of an undergraduate 
major or its equivalent, as contrasted with 
the present minimum requirement of 
about fifteen hours of college credit. 


Teachers must not lose sight of the fact 
that while their first objective is to teach 
the language as a tool subject, a still more 
important objective is an understanding 
of the peoples themselves, to be gained 
only through study and interpretation of 
the literature of the countries studied. 

I hope that I shall not be accused of 
being prejudiced. Spanish is clearly indi- 
cated at present as the first foreign lan- 
guage in importance, but it is to be ex- 
pected that the other languages will 
eventually recover much of their former 
prestige. 
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vy AR STIMULATES ALL AGENCIES to con- 


tribute toward national defense in every 
way possible. Our government needs men 
with specialized training and expert tech- 
nical skill as never before. Many of these 
must be trained at once. Illiteracy original- 
ly applied to reading and writing but for 
defense purposes today it could be aptly 
applied to mean illiterates in science and 
mathematics fundamentals. Communica- 
tion operatives, medical technicians, meteo- 
rologists, pilots, nurses, doctors and engi- 
neers sufficiently illustrate those who must 
have the proper fundamental preparation 
before proceeding in their special field. No 
synthetic substitute has yet been found 
which can take the place of years of inten- 
sive classroom preparation. 

This fundamental training starts in the 
high school. All high school boys and girls 
should know this. ‘They probably do. But 
do they understand the positive necessity 
of mathematics in engineering, of chem- 
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istry in medicine and nursing, of physics 
in mechanics and electricity? 

Science teachers are unanimous in 
agreeing that now is the opportune time 
to make the most out of what we have to 
offer. ‘This offering was never more up-to- 
date than today. Math and more math. 
Science and more science. It’s not all drud- 
gery either—to illustrate briefly Professor 
D. H. Miner and students of Westport High 
School (see picture) have a wind tunnel 
of their own construction capable of pro- 
ducing a wind velocity of 880 feet per 
minute to aid them in their study of avia- 
tion. It has many other applications. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Oldendick of Central High 
School regularly spends about two weeks 





A wind velocity of 880 feet per minute can be produced in this student constructed 
wind tunnel. 
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on the chemistry of warfare with special 
attention being paid to poison gases, bombs 
and other explosives. In fact many special 
subjects are featured in order to motivate 
the work in every way possible. 

Undoubtedly our present high school 
science requirements for graduation are 
at an extreme low level to meet the needs 
of the scientific age in which we live. 

It is unlikely that administrators will do 
much to correct this situation. However as 
high school teachers, we can and should 
encourage a larger student enrollment in 
those subjects so vital to war operations. 
This will be a definite contribution to 
national defense. This is not sensational 
but it is Common sense in action. 


Physical Education Teachers and 
National Defense 


(Continued from Page 75 


physical examination for every child, fol- 
lowed by the necessary remedial work, 
game skills and remedial exercise for the 
physically handicapped, constant attention 
to posture by all teachers in the school, 
daily periods of vigorous, big-muscle activ- 
ity under healthful conditions and capable 
leadership, and 
recreation periods must be provided. The 
physical development of every child, even 
at the expense of tradition and beautiful 
gymnasium floors, must be the goal. 


supervised after-school 


A sound program of games, rhythm, and 
stunts and tumbling, plus the promotion 
of habits of healthful living, will achieve 
not only the physical but also the psy- 
chological and social development so neces- 
sary to the complete growth of the child. 
Active membership in state and_ national 
associations will give strength to effort; 
cooperation with the National Committee 
on Preparedness will give unity to purpose; 
the assumption, by every teacher, of a per- 
sonal responsibility for achieving sound 
results will make Physical Education one 
of the most powerful agents for National 
Defense. 


IN ACTIVE SERVICE! 





fe Clmeerizeas taro Credd Clameies! 


Today, Greyhound and the motor bus industry 
are actively in the war, carrying thousands of 
selectees to military centers—other thousands 
of soldiers in vital military movements. 


To the fighting forces, Greyhound’s nation- 
wide service makes possible reunions with 
relatives, sweethearts and friends, whenever 
leaves and furloughs can be granted. 


To the civilian army, motor bus travel is a 
vital necessity. It gets war workers to jobs 
—farmers to markets— teachers and ‘students 
to school—people of every occupation to 
jobs and homes in communities served by no 
other public transportation. Now every one 
of America’s 55,000 motor buses has a new 
destination sign... Victory for the U.S. A.! 
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GREYHOUND 





THIS BRINGS DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for 
framing. Shows principal Army, Navy, Marine camps and 
bases . . . gives infor i on military insignia, rank of 
officers and men. For your free copy, mail this coupon to 
GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Broadway and Del- 
mar Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ADDRESS ST-2-MO 








Secondary School Principals 
and National Defense 


iw PRINCIPALS IN THE MISSOURI HIGH 
SCHOOLS of today find daily additional 
tasks placed on their desks. Following the 
state meeting at Columbia, Missouri, in 
October, they resolved to better their at- 
tack on prevalent existing professional 
problems. National defense demanded an 
equal amount of attention with the instal- 
lation of new curricula and daily routine. 


Thus the principals are now performing 
varied defense services. You will find them 
(1) making suitable talks to faculty, stu- 
dents, and townspeople, or arranging for 
more capable speakers to appear before 
them; (2) furthering programs of occupa- 
tions and personnel guidance, or substi- 
tuting the best they can for the lack of 
such training; (3) building new courses 
to meet the community needs; (4) im- 
plementing the program set forth by the 
State Department of Education; (5) 
scheduling adult activities in the school 
plant that come to them now because of 
economic reasons; (6) taking a leader’s 
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part in the community defense organiza. 
tions, and encouraging each faculty men- 
ber to participate wherever possible. 

There are no doubt many tasks that are 
not enumerated in the above list. These 
would seem sufficient to occupy most of 
the principal’s day, but the end is not yet. 
In the future, principals will contribute 
additional services. 

(1) Air raid emergency plans will be 
formulated. The recent bulletin of the 
National Secondary School Principals on 
administrative practices gives an excellent 
outline of the tasks to be performed. 

(2) Pupil services will be catalogued. 
The possibilities for organization of the 


(Continued on Page 88) 





/ This is Maryville High School’s first air raid drill. Students are grouped in the cor- 


ridor 6n the second floor. 
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i aoe CHIEF woRK of the social studies 
teachers and of all teachers is to teach, 
and to teach in the true American way. 
We will have to work if possible more in- 
tensively and more constructively with the 
government of State and Nation, with the 
immediate community and with the homes. 


There is one thing we should not do; 
that is, to allow thoughtless criticism or 
wasteful endeavor. Because each should 
do the part which is assigned to him, the 
children should not be allowed to aban- 
don school for work for which they are 
not prepared. They should continue their 
chief job, which is preparing to be good 
future citizens of their country. 


As social studies teachers, we will take 
our part with the others in directing many 
activities, such as those of the Junior Red 
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Cross, student volunteer corps, and others 
used as dispensers of needed information 
in the various districts and for other com- 
munity services. 


This period of stress gives us a fine op- 
portunity to emphasize the geographic and 
economic resources of our great country. 
We will be able likewise to emphasize the 
civic and institutional advantages which 
we in the United States enjoy. And, his- 
torically, we can point out the advantages 


(Continued on Page 83) 





American Problems Class, Central High School, St. Louis, studying the River 
Front Project. 








She Special Classes and National Defense 


WV E AS NORMAL INDIVIDUALS, often as- 


sume that handicapped children are not 
effected to any great degree by the turmoil 
and strife of the world around us. We 
assume that a National Emergency, such 
as the one facing our country today, has 
little or no meaning or emotional effect 
upon the pupils in special classes. But 
those teachers who work with these chil- 
dren from day to day, are definitely aware 
of the great influence these unusual events 
are having upon these individuals. It is 
even quite possible that because of a more 
highly emotional nature due to their handi- 
cap, whatever it may be, they are often 
more troubled than normal persons. 


It is not possible to determine just how 


By JOHN F. GRAcE 
Chairman, Dept. of Special Classes 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 


great the emotional strain is, we can only 
guess, but the teachers of special classes 
are positive that love of country, ideas of 
democracy, and loyalty have been instilled 
into the souls of those whom they teach 
and now, that an emergency has arisen, 
they want to help. Their teachers are mak- 
ing it their business to see that they have 
the opportunity to fulfil this desire. 


Since handicapped children are simply 
those who have lost the use of one or 


Stretchers and bandages are being made by the students in Gallaudet Day School 
for Deaf, St. Louis. 
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more of the natural faculties and are 
otherwise comparatively normal, their ac- 
tivities must necessarily be largely the same 
as those for any natural group. Therefore, 
our special classes are active in a number 
of projects which their remaining faculties 
will allow them to do and which are of 
direct national help. 


Many classes are collecting and selling 
newspapers and magazines. They use the 
money which they obtain from this source 
to buy defense stamps or to buy yarn and 
other supplies which they need to make 
articles for the soldiers. Other classes at 
the suggestion of the Red Cross, are sew- 
ing ice bag covers, utility bags, knitting 
afghans, sweaters, socks and other articles. 


Boys, who have access to manual train- 
ing shops, are making various game mate- 
rials which may be used in recreation cen- 
ters. They are making stretchers under 
the direction of the American Red Cross. 
Many of them are also learning to knit 
and they do not feel that it is a “Sissy” 
activity. Other groups are making book- 
lets to send to the Latin American coun- 
tries to help build up the “Good Neighbor 
Policy.” 


All these activities and more are being 
carried on. The children and teachers of 
Special Classes are working for National 
Defense, and they expect to do more as 
they learn what is needed. They are happy 
in the knowledge that they are being given 
the opportunity to do those things which 
they are capable of doing. 


Social Studies Teachers and National 
Defense 


(Continued from Page 81) 


of democratic government over all other 
kinds of government and through actual 
day by day events emphasize the ad- 
vantages and responsibilities of self gov- 
ernment. The needs of money and men 
in previous conflicts may be a fine basis 
for pointing out how great will be the 
present needs in those respects. And the 
importance of just peace in the past will 
make us remember how important will be 
the peace settlement when victory is 
achieved. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK NO. 333 


AMERICAN 
MASTERPIECE 


There is more than beauty to this mas- 
terpiece among all classroom furniture 
—the American Universal desk-seat. 
Its features include many important 
improvements in sight-conservation, 
posture and comfort. We have tried to 
make both the American Universal and 
American Envoy lines as modern as 
today’s educational ideals. Many edu- 


cators believe we have suc- u 


ceeded. At your convenience, %, 
inspect these lines. —- 


. ? . 2 
Ameuca n Seatitig Compa Wy 





Accredited American Seating Company 
Distributors in every trade area to 
serve you. 
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The Speech Teachers 
and National Defense 


M. TiTt.Le, of Evanston, Illinois, once 
said, ‘““The voice of the ordinary man may 
not carry very far. All the more reason 
why, as far as it does carry, it should be 
made as clear and impelling as possible.” 
This is peculiarly true in a democracy, 
where the people must discuss issues and 
candidates carefully if they are to use wise- 
ly their right to vote. Citizens who learn 
to read well and to speak well increase 
their power to promote the welfare of 
their country. Schools which provide train- 
ing in the clear and forceful expression of 
thought are promoting democracy today 
for democracy tomorrow. The teaching 
of Speech is National Defense. 


This, I am sure, is what Superintendent 
King had in mind when he said, “We want 
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the boys and girls of Missouri to know 
that it is fashionable to read well and to 
speak well.” In a democracy, it is fash 
ionable. 


Speech teachers believe that, at a time 
when we are fighting a war to defend our 
right to all the freedoms we hold dear- 
including freedom of speech—we must con- 
tinue to train our youth in the wise us 
of those freedoms—-including freedom of 
speech. They believe trained speech teach 


(Continued on Page 91) 


Kindergarten Speech Class, Washington School, Kirksville, with Mrs. Opal Ellett 
(foreground) directing reading lesson. In the background Mrs. Creamer is helping 
children select books. 
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a SUPERINTENDENTS are gearing 
their programs to National Defense by 
strengthening the local school curriculum 
in an effort to provide experiences which 
will produce boys and girls who are 
mentally well adjusted and physically fit, 
who know and practice American citizen- 
ship, who will conserve our natural re- 
sources, who recognize the worth of honest 
labor, and who know hew to live with 
other people. 


They recognize the importance of health, 
physical fitness and safety in a program 
for National Defense, and are making 
every effort to promote this type of train- 
ing. Special emphasis is being placed upon 
nutrition, better feeding programs, and 
the building of sounder health habits. 


Our superintendents recognize too, that 
responsible citizenship comes from a sense 
of “belongingness.”” More and more op- 
portunities are being provided through 
which boys and girls of Missouri may learn 
the democratic way of living by actually 
participating in activities as democratic 
citizens. “What can we do to serve our 
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country in the present crisis” was presented 
to the student council for consideration. 
After much discussion the problem of 
democracy—its fundamental principles and 
the actual practice of democracy in school 
life—was selected as the field presenting 
the greatest opportunity for rendering 
service. This school has developed numer- 
ous projects which provide excellent op- 
portunities for the actual participation in 
democratic practices. (See picture from 
Benton High School.) 


Much effort is being made to assist boys 
and girls regardless of their nationality, 
race or creed, to develop an understanding 
of their neighbors and to recognize that 
each has his own contribution to make to 
the life of the community. The collecting 
of second hand clothing for the needy, 
and the carrying out of various Junior Red 











Benton High School student council, St. Joseph, practicing democracy. 
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Cross projects, are typical of the activi- 
ties devised to provide experiences which 
bring about a better understanding of 
their neighbors. 

Conservation of natural and human re- 
sources is receiving increasing attention in 
our schools. Special emphasis is being 
placed upon wise use of physical, mental 
and spiritual resources of the individual 
and of groups. Missouri superintendents 
are insisting that school activities and all 
school life go on as nearly normal as possi- 
ble in order to prevent undue stress upon 
our children. Missouri schools are con- 
serving paper, rubber, metal, etc., through 
numerous projects devised for this pur- 
pose. 

Many are recognizing the desirability 
of combining education with work experi- 
ences. Vocational training is being ex- 
panded in order that an adequate supply 
of competent workers may be available. 


One school system is taking advantage of 


the many educational experiences involved 
in a city-wide school gardening project. 
Under the stimulation of our State De. 
partment of Education more attention js 
being given to wholesome and consistent 
guidance which reaches into every phase 
of the pupil’s life. Programs for the case 
study of the pupil's abilities and interests 
are being set up in most of our districts, 
Our schools are becoming more “child. 
centered.” Perhaps the most cliscouraging 
aspect of the whole situation is this: At 
the very enemies, the 
totalitarian dictators, are spending larger 


time when our 
sums than ever before for the expansion 
of organized education, to say nothing of 
the development of additional agencies for 
training their youth, our superintendents 
are having to think in terms of a curtailed 
educational program. Are we as citizens 
of democratic America going to under- 
stand equally well the importance of edu- 


cation in preserving our way of life? 





STEVINSON'S AERONAUTICAL 
and AUTOMOTIVE SCHOOL 


20 Years of Experience 


Courses for Young Men and Women completed in 6 to 12 Weeks 


GRADUATES RECENTLY PLACED 


Floyd R. Dunham, Perry, Missouri 

Donald Griffey, 104 Ming St., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Donald Hartel, Kearney, Missouri 

Glen Kolter, Carrollton, Missouri 

Fred G. Straub, Brunswick, Missouri 

Andrew Wolf, Morrison, Missouri 

William Homer Keith, Buffalo, Missouri 

George H. Hulmes, Jr., Box 366, Independence, Mo. 
David & Herbert Burgoon, 720 E. Franklin St., Clinton, Mo. 
James Brady, 705 Harrison Ave., Brookfield, Mo. 
Courtney Cole, Lockwood, Missouri 

Hugh Miller, Walnut Grove, Missouri 

Marvin W. Wood, Vanzant, Missouri 

W. W. Caldwell, Hallsville, Missouri 





Robert M. Campbell, Independence, Missouri 


PLANES ARE NEEDED — HELP BUILD THEM 
Write or call today for full information 
Address 2008 Main, Kansas City, Mo. Telephone GR 1827 
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The University, College, and Junior 





College Teachers and National Defense 


So FAR AS OTHER UNIVERSITIES and col- 
leges in our general region are concerned, 
the survey made of a dozen of them by 
our Defense Committee and information 
gained by delegates sent to various inter- 
collegiate meetings (we have no data on 
junior colleges) have revealed that most 
of them are doing the following things in 
the general area of total defense and 
Western hemispheric solidarity. 


a. Assisting in defense forums, com- 
munity classes and the like, employing 
existing departmental, debating, religious 
and community organizations for the pur- 


pose. 

b. Revising old courses and adding 
new ones of a defense-related nature, such 
as civil pilot training, specialized en- 


~ a 





® 
By E. P. Puckett 
Chairman, Dept. of Universities, 
Colleges, and Junior Colleges 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
e 4 





gineering, chemistry, meteorology, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Latin American history and 
civilization, Pan-American relations, dem- 
ocratic institutions, community organiza- 
tion, physical education, hygiene, etc. 
Many have given more of a vocational 
aspect to offerings in economics, commer- 
cial subjects, biology, chemistry, physics 
and mathematics, in line with the govern- 
ment’s appeal for trained personnel. 

c. Providing various forms of faculty 
service, particularly through the set-up of 





R.O.T.C. students, University of Missouri, practice with a one-pounder attached to 


the top of this French 75. 
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0 Rockies 
HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
presents a summer program for serious and 

effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
ig 
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BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
{_] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{_] Summer Recreation Bulletin 
(_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
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City and State— 















a defense committee (with or without a 
special legal advisor) to act as a clearing 
house for all defense matters (including 
selective service and enlistments) affecting 
students and faculty, with a chairman re. 
garded as a sort of liaison officer to re. 
ceive, distribute and assign defense mate. 
rials and activities, make out reports, etc. 

d. Furnishing leadership and active 
membership on the part of staff members 
in the Local Defense Council, Red Cross, 
County Health Council, TB Association 
and kindred enterprises, and organizing 
the students for Red Cross drives, TB seal 
campaigns, and miscellaneous defense 
work, 

e. Giving the fullest cooperation to all 
governmental agencies in registering eligi- 
ble persons for war service and defense- 
related community activities, and making 
it possible for all selectees to receive the 
utmost academic credit and refund of un- 
used fees at the time of induction. 

f. Functioning as speakers before com- 
mercial clubs, women’s clubs, etc., in pro- 
moting civilian morale, defense bond sales 
and related objects. 


Secondary School Principals and 
National Defense 
(Continued from Page 80) 


fourteen to eighteen year old youth in our 
communities are unlimited. 

(3) Provision for intensive work over 
shorter periods of time to enable students 
to leave school at specified times to aid 
in productive work will be made. 

(4) Provision will be made for a con- 
tinuous in-service professional training 
of teachers so that war requirements will 
not curtail the educational program of 
districts and of the state. 

(5) Adult education classes will be 
formed to act as a source for dissemination 
of information regarding defense develop- 
ments, and, if occasion demands, a source 
of substitutes, or regularly employed teach- 
ers. 
(6) Splendid physical condition and the 
ability to radiate calmness will become a 
necessity as time goes on. 

Surely, Missouri Principals will be chal- 
lenged by the times. Opportunities will be 
accepted and seeded. Principals and 
principles must and will go hand in hand 
through the next stage of education in our 
state. 
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Uisual Aids and The National Emergency 


eins. Alps in education are as old as 
education itself, and in this national 
emergency our public schools find an in- 
creased demand for their efficient and 
economical services. 


In our elementary schools where the 
life of the children should remain as nearly 
normal as possible during this emergency 
there is nevertheless a great opportunity 
for service to our nation. The salvaging 
of waste materials and the promoting of 
the sale of defense stamps and bonds are 
two activities, directly affecting national 
defense, which are suitable for the ele- 
mentary division. To conduct these activi- 
ties effectively visual aids in the form of 
still pictures, graphs, charts, and posters 
must play a vital part. A third activity, 
and one equally important to national de- 
fense, is personal health and safety. An 
intensified program along this line en- 
hanced by visual aids would create another 
bulwark for home defense. 





By L. W. VAN LANINGHAM 
Chairman, Dept. of Visual Education 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 





There are many opportunities in the 
upper division of our educational system 
for visual aids to give direct assistance in 
this period of national emergency. In this 
division there is great pressure to speed 
up the production of workers for defense 
industries. The vocational classes have 
long employed such visual aids as models, 
charts, drawings, diagrams, and blueprints. 
At the present time these visual aids are 
being supplemented by still and motion 
pictures. By the employment of visual 
aids it is possible to carry on a speeded- 
up program and at the same time main- 
tain a high degree of educational efficien- 


(Continued on Page 101) 





Using a visual aid in safety instruction. 





The Vocational Agriculture Leachers 
and National Defense 


WV HEN WE THINK of agriculture we nat- 


urally associate it with the production of 
food, however, this is only a part of -the 
defense job being accepted by vocational 
agriculture teachers. Departments are now 
established in Missouri high schools 
and all these departments are cooperating 
directly in the defense program. All 
courses are definitely planned and _ based 
entirely on the needs of the community, 
including supervised study as well as work 
experience in individually owned projects. 
Skill is being developed in farm mechanics 
through construction of small buildings 
and appliances as well as repair, operation 
and care of farm machinery. Considerable 
attention is being given to farm planning, 
marketing and other managerial problems. 
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Preliminary reports show that approxi- 





By GLENN WOODRUFF 
Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture 
State Department of Education 





~ 

mately 161 evening schools will be con. 
ducted with adult farmers and ge part 
time classes with out-of-school youth. 


These courses are not only stressing pro- 
duction but also the elimination of waste 
and the proper use of machinery and 
labor for greater efficiency. Home econom- 
ics teachers are assisting by holding meet- 
ings for farm women. We must realize 
that production is only a part of the job. 
This food must be properly selected and 





Farm machinery is being repaired by the Eldon Vocational Agriculture Class under 


the guidance of their teacher, J. R. Thomson. 
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WHY SO MUCH REMEDIAL READING? © : «= 

The demands for remedial reading material have never been s0 
urgent as they are today. From large schools and small schools, from 
the first grade through high school, teachers are asking for some- 
thing to help the reading cripples—the thousands of boys and girls 
who have not learned to read properly. By all means they should be 
helped; but the permanent solution of this problem lies in proper 
reading instruction from the beginning—a series of basic readers 
that is developed to PREVENT THE NECESSITY FOR REMEDIAL 


READING. 


328 S. Jefferson Street 





If you are interested in forestalling reading hazards and prevent- 
ing reading weaknesses, write for information that shows how this 
is accomplished through the LAIDLAW BASIC READERS. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





Chicago 

















prepared in order to get maximum bene- 


fits. 


Vocational agriculture teachers are work- 
ing in related agency organizations as well 
as cooperating with County Farm War 
Boards in launching nation-wide programs 
in Food for Freedom and Farm Machin- 
ery Repair. Meetings are being held in 
rural communities to demonstrate proper 
repair and adjustment of farm machinery. 
Teachers will also have an active part in 
the Victory Garden Program. 


At the present time vocational agricul- 
ture teachers are supervising or assisting 
iN supervision in approximately 62% of 
the centers offering Out of School Youth 
Defense Training Courses. This supervi- 
sion usually includes the contacting and 
recruiting of students as well as assisting 
the instructor with records and methods 
of instruction. 


Students are cooperatively assisting in 
the sale of defense stamps as well as in the 
collection of scrap iron, newspapers and 
other needed materials. , 
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Vocational agriculture is not waiting to 
be called but is going forward with a defi- 
nite program and cooperating in any way 
possible with other agencies. 


Speech Teachers and National Defense 


(Continued from Page 84) 


ers are vital to education for democratic 
living. 

From kindergarten to college—through 
reading, speaking, debate, remedial work, 
dramatics, and radio—in class and out— 
Missouri’s Speech Teachers are promoting 
democracy today for democracy tomorrow. 
We pledge our best efforts to the task. We 
believe that school boards, administrators, 
teachers of every subject, legislators, and 
all the people everywhere will join us in 
helping boys and girls learn to express 
effectively what they think honestly. 


The teaching of Speech is National De- 
fense. 


gl 











The Vocational Zeachers 


and National Defens 


Trades and Industries 


oo VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ‘TEACHERS 
quickly enlisted in the program of pre- 
paredness and under war conditions they 
are continuing to serve in many fields. The 
school today is a center of interest and 
activity on the part of many people who 
have not even visited the school for years. 
Vocational Education through its regular 
and defense training programs is serving 
many groups of workers and through this 
service is helping to train men and women 
for the vital job that is at hand. The voca- 
tional teachers have stepped into the in- 
creased training effort with a zeal and 
disregard for extra time and effort that 
has placed them in the forefront of the 
preparedness program. 

The regular Trade and Industrial Pro- 
gram, both day and evening school, has 
served as a starting point for the many 





© ® 
By JEROME C. BERRYMAN 
Chairman, Dept. of Vocational 
Education 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
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new types of vocational training designed 
especially for the defense effort. The speci. 
fic pre-employment training classes are 
serving a need for trained workers in in. 
dustry that meets part of the problem. 
The general defense training effort is aid. 
ing thousands of young Missourians to be 
better workmen on the farm, in the shop, 
and in every other walk of life. Much of 
the general training is creating a back 
log of partly trained workers who may 
step, at any time, into the war effort. 


(Continued on Page 101) 





Oxy-acetylene welding class, Poplar Bluff. 
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Te DEFENSE TRAINING PROGRAM in Mis- 
souri is carried on through the State Board 
for Vocational Education under the direc- 
tion of Lloyd W. King, Executive Officer 
of the Board and State Superintendent of 
Schools. The program is_ channelled 
through the Executive Officer of the State 
Board for Vocational Education to the 
Division of Defense Training in the State 
Department of Education and from there 
to the local school districts. In this pro- 
gram at present there are approximately 
484 individuals who are acting as National 
Defense Training instructors. They are 
working on three types of programs, name- 
ly: (1) Training for Occupations Essen- 
tial to National Defense (2) Training for 
Out-of-School Youth (3) Training for En- 
rollees on National Youth Administration 
Out-of-School work projects. The objectives 
of each type of program differ slightly. 
Consequently, the qualifications of the 
various instructors cannot be_ entirely 


Defense Training Teachers 
and National Defense 








By H. W. DAHLor, State Director 
Vocational Training for Defense 
Workers 


» 
» 





standardized. The largest per cent of in- 
structors are selected from industry with 
minimum qualifications based upon actual 
job experience. Generally speaking, no 
one is acceptable as an instructor unless 
he has had a minimum of four years ex- 
perience beyond apprenticeship in the 
occupation in which he is teaching. 

The related training in connection with 
Regular NYA Work Projects allows for 
a certain amount of divergence with refer- 
ence to these standards. This divergence 
from the standard of actual participation 
in industry is due to the fact that the 
objectives of the Regular NYA Program 
emphasize the youth rather than the in- 
dustry. Instructors for NYA _ Defense 





Class being trained in aircraft sheet metal riveting, Flat River. 








Courses must meet the same specific quali- 
fications as do the instructors for the num- 
ber one program. 


Instructors needed in defense training 
are recommended by the local superin- 
tendents with the cooperation of the local 
defense advisory committees to their re- 
spective boards of education on the basis 
of their qualifications for specific job situa- 
tions. This procedure naturally indicates 
the close working relationship between 
the regular public school program and 
the defense training program. 

In the State of Missouri at the present 
time, we have only 8 full-time local su- 
pervisors in connection with the defense 
training program. ‘These supervisors are 
appointed by the local board of education 
and reimbursed through the State Board 
for Vocational Education, but they are in 


every respect employees of the local board. 

Since we have 111 participating schools 
in the defense training program, it is quite 
obvious that much of the local supervision 
is carried on by local superintendents of 
schools, local coordinators, local vocational 
agriculture 


teachers or other vocational 


PREPARATION 


FOR TOMORROW 







BEST DEFENSE 
EFFORT 


interest . 


teachers. This work is carried on in addi. 
tion to their regular duties and with no 
extra reimbursement. It indicates the will. 
ingness of public school men in Missouy; 
to serve in time of an emergency. 

The objectives of the present defense 
training program are directly contrary to 
the philosophy of ~~ vocational edu. 
cation. Over a period of 20 years, voca. 
tional education has pales a philosophy 
of comprehensive training from the stand. 
point of vocations. This philosophy must 
necessarily be based upon the needs of the 
trainee. The emergency training program 
is founded on a philosophy of training 
for specific operations. This necessarily 
emphasizes the needs of industry and min- 
imizes the needs of the trainee. 





ATTENTION EDUCATORS 
Young men need help in selecting a vocation. Need never 
greater. Present emergency has demonstrated the need 
for practical education for young men. Ranken has helped 
thousands of young men get the right start on a 
Bulletins covering 12 trades are available. They will 
you with your oe program. Ranken IS NO 
OPERATED FOR PROFIT. Write today for free se 
of Bulletins No. 10. 


THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF 


MECHANICAL TRADES 


4431 Finney Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





America’s summer vacationland? . 








Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 
Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 
. . More than 700 courses cover all fields of 
. More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 
tion—plus the University’s great libraries, 


laboratories and research facilities, 


create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 


graduate levels. 


Tuesday, June 15 and 16. 


Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 
registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 


739 Administration 


UNIVERSITY 


Ok 


Minneapolis, 


Building 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota 
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Committee For Defense Through 
Education Holds Meeting 


|= CoMMITTEE FOR DEFENSE Through 
Education, created by the Missouri State 
Teachers Association to work in coopera- 
tion with the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, met in Columbia at the 
State Teachers Building, January 31. 


This initial meeting of the Committee 
was called by Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 
Chairman of the Committee and Associa- 
tion representative on the National Com- 
mission, to discuss and outline the func- 
tions of the body. 


The core committee, named by the 
Executive Committee of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association on January 17, on 
recommendation of Chairman Irion, con- 
sists of one member from each of the 
thirteen Congressional Districts. 


Personnel of the Committee is as follows: 
District One, Superintendent S. M. Rissler, 
Trenton; District Two, Superintendent W. 
L. Adams, Carrollton; District Three, Su- 
perintendent Tracy E. Dale, St. Joseph; 
District Four, Miss Grace Riggs, Vice- 
Principal, Manual High and Vocational 
School, Kansas City; District Five, Profes- 
sor Shepherd Leffler, Junior College, Kan- 
sas City; District Six, Superintendent Roi 
§. Wood, Butler; District Seven, Superin- 
tendent C. W. Parker, Ava; District Eight, 
Superintendent George D. Englehart, 
Leadwood; District Nine, Superintendent 
W. Francis English, Fulton; District Ten, 
President W. W. Parker, Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau; District Eleven, Principal 
H. H. Mecker, Blewett High School, St. 
Louis; District Twelve, County Superin- 
tendent R. G. Russell, Clayton; District 
Thirteen, Assistant Principal Stanley Hill, 
Central High School, St. Louis. 


Dean Irion in outlining the work of the 
Committee stated, “The National Com- 
mission on Defense—and therefore the 
State Committee—is not a contemplating or 
ey enening body. It will work on the 

sis of the policies already formulated by 
the Educational Policies Commission.” 
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The object of the Committee is to im- 
plement policies that deal with the defense, 
promotion, and development of Democ- 
racy through Education. 


The following projects, which consti- 
tute a program of action, were discussed 
by the Committee and declared as being 
worthy of immediate attention. 


The State Committee, in cooperation 
with the National Commission, will work 
to secure certain types of national legisla- 
tion and modification of other types as 
these affect education. 


The Committee will make concrete ef- 
forts to keep education to the fore in the 
mind of the public. 


The Committee, working with the al- 
ready existing state and national commis- 
sions and committees, will make every ef- 
fort falling within its jurisdiction to secure 
improved and increased financial support 
of education. 


The Committee will put forth every ef- 
fort to check the disintegration of the 
teaching profession. 


The Committee, in collaboration with 


other State Association committees and 
with the Department of Education, will 
make concrete efforts to stimulate the 


teaching of democracy in our schools and 
communities. This is essential not only 
to the winning of the war, but even more 
particularly to the winning of the peace. 


The Committee will make every effort 
to build up and maintain a high morale 
among the children and young people of 
the State. This will be done in accordance 
with the policies already developed by the 
Educational Policies Commission. 


Each member of the Committee was 
delegated the responsibility of setting up 
the necessary machinery in each county 
of his Congressional District for the attain- 
ing of projects outlined and others which 
may be organized. 
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Improvement of the Learning Environ- 
ment Through Organizing School Units 


4d 


This is the first of a series of brief 
articles prepared for the Policy and 
Plans Committee pertaining to “Our 
Goals.” 


a PERSON IN Missourt should be a 
resident of an administrative school unit 
which provides at least twelve years of ed- 
ucational training under conditions which 
meet uniform satisfactory standards. Re- 
organization of the school system of the 
state must take into consideration the pres- 
ent need for expansion of the system to 
include training above or below the level 
of grades 1 and 12. It should recognize 
the equivalent ability and right of rural 
and urban pupils to profit by such educa- 
tional training. 


A satisfactory administrative school unit 
must meet the standards acceptable to the 
state for the services essential to a satis- 
factory program. Among these essential 
services are: health and safety, a varied 
curriculum suited to the needs of the in- 
dividual, space adequately equipped to 
care for the school’s offerings and its activ- 
ities, competent administrative and super- 
visory staff, trained teaching and non-teach- 
ing personnel, transportation, a continuing 
educational and vocational guidance, cu- 
mulative records and reports, lunch serv- 
ice, vocational and pre-professional train- 
ing—probably through grades 13 and 14 
and for adults, the pre-school service, and 
an effective continuing census. 


It must be remembered that the admin- 
istrative unit being discussed here is one 
of the areas into which the State should 
be divided for convenient and economical 
administration. The State has the author- 
ity to determine the administrative school 
unit. It is a creature of the state and exists 
as a subordinate agency of the state doing 
the work of the state. 


In determining the size of the school 
administrative units the sparseness and 
concentration of wealth and population 
must be considered. Accessibility as deter- 
mined by the practicability of transporta- 
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By W. W. CARPENTER 
Professor of Education 
University of Mo. 





tion of pupils is also a factor. Ordinarily 
pupils should not travel on the busses 
more than one hour for the one way trip. 
Size of administrative area is, therefore, 
a variable depending on other factors, one 
of the most important of which is the num- 
ber of children to be served. 


Considerable attention has been given 
to the minimum number of pupils that 
should be present in a satisfactory admin- 
istrative unit. There seems to be some 
agreement that for maximum service ren- 
dered and for maximum economy, there 
should not be less than 9,800 pupils in the 
administrative district. There also seems 
to be agreement that scarcity of popula. 
tion and impassable natural barriers may 
make it expedient and desirable to form 
districts with fewer pupils than the num- 
ber indicated, but in no case should an 
area contain less than 1,600 pupils. It 
should be understood that the services ren- 
dered in these areas should be the same 
as for other areas of the state and that the 
cost of them will, therefore, be greater per 
unit. Administrative areas with as few as 
1,600 pupils should be few in number and 
only permitted to exist where absolutely 
necessary. 


Any consideration of the political and 
civil units as administrative school units 
must be influenced by the fact that the 
county which is the dominant civil unit in 
Missouri is at present under criticism as 
too small to perform its governmental func 
tion efficiently and economically, and is 
gradually surrendering these functions to 
the state. The boundaries of the new ad- 
ministrative school unit should be deter- 
mined by the limits of the natural com- 
munity which it serves, and political sub- 
divisions of the state should be disregarded 
in determining these boundaries. Present 
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districts should be divided when such a 
division is to the interest and advantage 
of educational efficiency. 


The foregoing discussion has been lim- 
ited to the administrative unit which will 
usually be made up of several attendance 
areas. For example, pupils from the en- 
tire district will be transported to the cen- 
trally located upper secondary school. The 
entire district is an attendance area for 
these pupils. But there will probably be 
two or more lower secondary schools and 
several elementary schools within the dis- 
trict. The area from which the pupils come 
in order to attend any one of these schools 
is an attendance area for that school. 


One-room schools that are isolated by 
natural barriers and poor roads should be 
continued as attendance areas. The num- 
ber of children cared for in each of the 
above attendance areas is, therefore, a 
variable. Wherever possible, however, ele- 
mentary attendance areas should supply 
enough children to have one teacher per 
grade for the elementary school. Secondary 
attendance areas should have a desirable 
minimum of goo pupils and an absolute 
minimum of 200 pupils. 


Conclusion 


If local units of school administration 
are so reorganized as to have at least 1,600 
pupils, it is possible to have the admin- 
istrative and supervisory services necessary 
for a complete educational program at 
a reasonable cost. Large administrative 
school units are one of the most effective 
means of equalizing the taxable wealth 
and the tax rates necessary to support 
schools. The size of the local administra- 
tive unit has a definite bearing on the 
method of apportioning state school funds. 
In other words, the larger the unit the 
simpler the method or plan of apportion- 
ment, and the easier the equitable distribu- 
tion of state funds. 
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AMERICA CHINS UP! 


WV HITMAN HEARD your song, Americal 

And now your music beats in martial 
rhythm, 

The rumbling bass of cannons and the roll 
of drums, 

The steady tramp of feet as on you come; 

Your breath is quick and hot, America, 

Your kindly brow is flushed with angry red, 


Your eyes glow ominous, terrible, and 
stern, 


You vow to God the bloody tide will turn. 


But still I hear your song, America, 


The roar of plains that guard our Christian 
shores, 


The clank of burnished metal and the 
rhythmic beat 


Of harvest, industry, and marching feet; 
You go about your tasks, no prejudice, 
You only hate the evil, not the men, 


We hear you say with sternness and with 
ardor 


“Remember always Flanders and Pearl 
Harbor!” 


What sons you have America, what sons! 

What kindly hearts, but nerves of finest 
steel; 

What daughters! Frontier lineage, royal 
birth! 

You Pilgrim sires would laudit loud your 
worth, 

But what a task is yours with calm of mind, 

The world is turned to you, ye dare not 
fail! 

No time for tears, but, praise God, march- 
ing through, 

Our hearts we cleanse, and faith again 
renew! 

America, chins up! 


Mrs. IMOGENE WILLIAMS, 
Gentry, Missouri. 
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EMERGENCY TEACHER TURNOVER drawals in the rural schools of the 114 larg 
Will the present war have the same dis- counties from July 1, 1941 to January 1, rep 
integrating effects on the teaching profes- 1942, or a turnover of 9.2%. The replace. ual 
- sion as the last World War? The follow- ments were made (1) from individuals ind 
ing data answer in part this question. who had formerly taught, (2) from in. (3) 
tau 
Emergency Teacher Turnover in the Rural Schools of Fifty-five I 
Missouri Counties exc 
I. Withdrawals from July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1942 res 
Number "e Jv 
___Causes war se Women Total 
BORGER GOWRETS .........4-55:. re 125 154 | 
econ ai Sunn 96 An anew nis 32 0 32 a 
EE ree a 11 47 = 
Better salary in other work (non-defense) 25 21 46 
EL 64% 5's haridlnkesa mas aa oe ¢% 4 13 81 94 
tak bt aa Si tate dl 135 238 373 
FE 
II. Replacements from July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1942 
Number 
Source Men Women Total 
eR SS i A Pee 23 114 137 
Experienced ones returning ........... 22 122 144 
Prom other schools ................8:. 9 74 83 
Eee ee ioe 310 364 Mi 
Emergency Teacher Turnover in Four Hundred Ninety-two Missouri 
High School Districts 
I. Withdrawals from July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1942 
Number of Men Number of Women 
Causes Elem. H. School Elem. H. School Total 
Teach elsewhere ........... 36 211 243 190 680 
Lie Ws ooo aed th 0d 17 68 Oo Oo 85 
err 10 58 6 15 89 
Better salary in other ” 
work (non-defense) ...... 15 59 22 29 125 
Cer PONNON owes. ne . gl 33 132 82 278 
aaa s 109 429 493 3316 1257 " 
lI]. Replacements from July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1942 
Number of Men Number of Women 
Source Elem. H. School Elem. H.School _ Total 
Inexperienced ......... «le 108 109 102 346 
Experienced ones returning 31 54 65 60 210 
From other schools ..... 51 186 256 201 694 
I bs ac 5 sedi cA . 109 348 430 363° 1250 , 
From the above data it may be assumed dividuals who were inexperienced, and 
that we have had approximately 775 with- (3) from individuals teaching in other 
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schools. There was a decided tendency 
for women to replace men. 


It may be assumed, also, that we have 
had approximately 2160 withdrawals for 
the same period in the a school dis- 
tricts of Missouri not including the three 
largest cities, or a turnover of 17.3%. ‘The 
replacements were made (1) from individ- 
uals teaching in other schools, (2) from 
individuals who were inexperienced, and 
(3) from individuals who had formerly 
taught. 


In all the school districts of Missouri, 
excepting the three largest cities, we have 
had approximately 2935 withdrawals from 
July 1, 1941 to January 1, 1942, or a turn- 
over Of 14%. 

It can be said that if there is a tendency 
to error, it will be toward an understate- 
ment of the seriousness of the situation. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
FEBRUARY 


21 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, San Francisco, February 
21-26, 1942. 


26 American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Los Angeles, February 26-28, 
1942. 


MARCH 


13 Fourteenth Rural Life Conference, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, March 13, 1942. 


14 Missouri Physical Education and Rec- 
reation Association, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, March 14, 1942. 


26 Department of Superintendence of 
M.S.T.A., 29th Annual Meeting, Co- 
lumbia, March 26-27, 1942. 


APRIL 
8 Western Arts Association, Hotel Phil- 
lips, Kansas City, April 8-11, 1942. 
JUNE 
21 American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Boston, June 21-25, 1942. 


22 American Library Association, Audito- 
rium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 22- 
27, 1942. 


28 National Education Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado, June 28-July 2, 1942. 


JULY 


8 World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Canada, July 8-10, 
1942. 
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CLAYTON SCHOOL BULLETIN 

The January 1g issue of the Clayton 
School Bulletin deals with timely topics 
incidental to the present emergency in a 
sane yet effective manner. 


PLACEMENT BUREAUS 


Anyone dealing with teacher placement 
will be interested in the following state- 
ment from a letter recently received from 
Miss Hattie L. Eicholtz, Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Recommendations, State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau: 

“We wonder whether you have available 
about 225 copies of the Teachers Code of 
Ethics. We would like to use these copies 
in connection with the placement of teach- 
ers this year, if they are available.” 

The Association is glad to comply with 
such requests. 





At San Francisco 


MoU | 


PALACE HOTEL 


Comstock Room 
MONDAY, FEB. 23 — 12:15 P. M. 


JUST TO 
MEET AND GREET 
EACH OTHER 


4 


Our Specialty ... 
FORMER MISSOURIANS 


—s 


You Are Cordially Invited 
TICKETS $1.25 


Make reservations through 
EVERETT KEITH, Secretary 
Columbia, Mo. 


Mo. State Teachers Association 
Pres. E. A. ELtiort, Presiding 


PUT THIS IN YOUR DATE BOOK 




















Eurcpean Youth 


Dr. Ludmer was a professor at 
Prague at the time when Hitler closed 
all Czech universities and colleges and 
killed 352 students. He applied for a 
position in America and was notified 
by letter of his appointment at Went- 
worth Military Academy on December 
22, 1939. Due to internment in a con- 
centration camp and the out-of-way 
route by which he was forced to travel 
it was January 31, 1941 before Profes- 
sor Ludmer was able to enter this 
country.—E ditor. 


A\rrer THE FIRST Wori”p War a Code 
of Law was instituted in the hope of elim- 
inating further wars. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was an European code bringing 
peace, freedom, the League of Nations, the 
International Labor Office. It was, in short, 
a code based on reason. European youth 
was specifically mentioned in Paragraph 
23a, which read, “to endeavor to secure 
and maintain fair and humane conditions 
for men, women, and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries to 
which their commercial and industrial re- 
lations extend.” This important para- 
graph had its inspiration in the Fourteen 
Points of President Woodrow Wilson. 


President Wilson and the other creators 
of the European Code were men of high 
standards and ideals. Their mistake was to 
assume that after the death of twelve mil- 
lion men every survivor would do his best 
to preserve the Code and would renounce 
force and war forever as instruments for 
the solution of disputes or problems. In 
their innocence they did not blow up the 
munition factories and they did not safe- 
guard their Code by effective penalties and 
by machinery able and willing to punish 
immediately every person or nation violat- 
ing that Code. 

For these reasons there was nothing to 
hinder that small group of evil-minded 
people who are always to be found in any 
nation, and who could misuse the Code for 
their selfish interests against the interests of 
the majority and against the interests of 
European youth. Selfish men who formed 
the economical, political, or social groups 
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By Dr. Henry LuDMER 
Wentworth Military Academy 
Lexington 
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which grasped for power interpreted free. 
dom as unbridled liberty and disregarded 
the freedom of all other persons or groups. 
They increased their power, their wealth, 
and their influence by large scale over. 
industrialization, mechanization, and cen- 
tralization of the whole economy. They 
failed to understand that freedom is not 
only a right but that it entails the holy 
duty of respecting the freedom of others. 


These groups did not recognize the fact 
that every young person also has the abso- 
lute right to make a living. The clash 
came when the post-war demand was over 
and the new factories which caused the 
over-production lost their markets. Then 
the German youth, even those who were 
well educated, could not get jobs. Many 
young persons, even those with master’s 
degrees, had to turn to pursuits far be- 
neath their capabilities, and many were 
forced to fall even into a criminal life. No 
effort was made to spread the work so that 
all might have a chance. The selfish groups 
insisted upon their vested rights in un- 
necessary jobs, overtime pay, excess profits, 
and they withdrew large sums and reserves 
from economic processes. 


The democratic government tried to 
govern, but could not control the selfish 
groups. There were thirty-two parties 
which added to the confusion and did 
nothing to evolve an intelligent policy. 


Into the midst of this futility came Hit- 
ler. Great industrialists like Krupp and 
Thyssen saw in him a force that might 
organize the jobless youth and turn their 
energies away from any effort to better 
their conditions by forcing improvements 
in the economic order. Hitler promised 
them jobs and life, but gave them war, 
hate, and death in Russia or Africa. Since 
all dictators depend upon youth to trans- 
form the old order into a new, the youth 
movements became compulsory organiza- 
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tions in both Germany and Italy. On 
December 1, 1936, Hitler ordered every 
boy and girl to belong to some formation 
of the Hitler Youth. No longer were they 
to depend upon the family, the church, 
or the school for guidance. Every inspira- 
tion was to come from this organization. 

The subdivisions of the youth move- 
ment are, as a matter of fact, only cogs 
in the machinery of war. The youth leader 
is Baldur von Schirach, whose office is a 
department like the Department of State. 
This leader is not elected, but appointed 
by Hitler. —The movement is divided into 
four groups. The first is the organization 
of German girls who are between ten and 
fourteen years of age. The second is called 
the German Young People, who are boys 
between ten and fourteen years of age. 
The third is another group of German 
girls between fourteen and _ twenty-one 


years of age. The fourth is the Hitler 
Youth, who are boys of fourteen to 
eighteen. 


Each of these groups has a special uni- 
form, which in nearly all cases includes a 
light brown shirt and boots. The most 
important of these groups is the Hitler 
Youth, which is organized into twenty-five 
regions with region leaders. Every region 
is progressively subdivided. Every forma- 
tion studies mechanization, marine arts, 
and aeronautics. Girls have to work with- 
out pay for the Red Cross, in hospitals, 
etc., two years before they can get a nor- 
mal job. There are no exceptions. The 
Code of Law changed in Germany into a 
Code of Force. 

The Hitler Youth condemn humanity 
and humanitarianism. They have no re- 
spect for human life, for weaknesses, or 
for dignity. They dislike liberalism, ra- 
tionalism, reason, and, of course, all dem- 
ocratic institutions and ideals. Teutonic 
myths are worshipped. The Fuehrer, the 
nation, the soldier, are the only values. 
Hitler Youth shifted the emphasis from 
the individual to the group, and lost the 
great creative appeal to freedom, sincerity, 
and human comradeship which distin- 
guishes American youth. 

Now American youth is forced to de- 
fend the American way of life, sovereignty, 
integrity, and security against the German 
and Japanese aggressors. As long as every 
German and Japanese is forced by the 
police and by penalties to contribute to 
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war, every American will have to con- 
tribute to defense by voluntary service and 
by the purchase of bonds and stamps. 
Against the war machinery and the nine 
million soldiers on the other side, an ade- 
quate defense machinery must be built 
by all the people of good will who have 
the luck to live here. 

There is nothing to fear. The United 
States, the British Empire, Russia, and 
China have three times as many persons, 
resources, and reserves as Germany, Japan, 
and all the occupied countries. It is only 
a question of organization, good will, and 
unity in action. They will destroy the 
power policies of Japan and Germany and 
will re-establish and safeguard a Code of 
Law and Reason. 





Visual Aids and National Defense 


(Continued from Page 89) 


cy. There is also a hurried demand for 
individuals with solid foundation for be- 
coming skilled technicians in industry and 
in the armed services. Here too visual aids 
are playing a vital role in chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and health classes. 

The national emergency places added 
responsibilities upon our schools. We are 
ready and anxious to do our part. We 
must work efficiently, economically, and 
effectively. 





Vocational Teachers and National 
Defense 


(Continued from Page 92) 


The rapid change in conception requir- 
ed by the war crisis has not been an easy 
transition. The vocational teacher has ac- 
cepted the challenge and is serving in any 
capacity, regardless of monetary remunera- 
tion, that is necessary. This group, as well 
as other vocational teachers in all fields, 
is energetically promoting all forms of 
training essential to war production and 
vital industrial needs. Many men and 
women from the ranks of industry have 
been taken in as part-time vocational teach- 
ers. They are doing a splendid job. The 
true vocational teacher looks to the future 
as well as to the present emergency with 
the thought of service as a stimulant to 
ever-increasing activity and responsibility. 
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Tentative Classification List for the Educational 
Department for the 1942 Missouri State Fair 


(A, F. ELSEA, Superintendent, Educational Department) 


The following is a tentative classification list for the Educational Department of the 
1942 Missouri State Fair. This is merely a work sheet for the schools to use until such 


time when the Missouri State Fair premium book is available. 


Rules and regulations 


governing this Department will be practically the same as those published last year and 
will appear in the regular premium book. Those desiring to exhibit at the State Fair should 
make their entries on the regular entry blank, using the classification as cataloged in the 
State Fair premium book. The premium book may be secured later in the year by writing 
to Ernest W. Baker, Secretary-Manager, Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Missouri. 


SECTION A 
Rural Schools 
The term “Rural School” is used to repre- 
sent the eight elementary grades of any school 
under a three-director organization. One-room 
schools in consolidated districts will exhibit 
their work in Section B. Only one entry from 
each county in all classes is permitted in this 
section, except where a school or schools enter 
independently as a unit and there is no regular 
county school exhibit represented. 


LOT 166—ARITHMETIC 

Class 1st 2nd 3rd 

1 Collection of at least 10 arithmetic papers or 
notebooks by not less than 5 pupils represent- 
ing the work of at least 5 grades in the school. 
Each paper or notebook should contain at least 
8 original concrete problems with solutions. 
Work should be neat, accurate and correctly 
placed on the page. 

2 Collection of not less than 4 individual charts 
showing improvement in fundamental process- 


es. Grades 1-8. 
LOT 167—FINE ARTS 
C.ass 1st 2nd 3rd 
8 Finger painting, grades 1-2. 
4 Collection of free-hand pencil drawings from 


grades 3-8. 
5 Display of free-hand crayon drawings. 
6 Group of four-border or surface designs in 


color. Any medium. 
7 Group of 4 posters showing harmonious use of 
color in house furnishing. 


@ 


Group of at least 3 posters showing harmonious 
use of color in women’s (girls) and men’s cos- 
tumes. 

9 Collection of not less than 
mechanical toys. 


3 nor more than 6 


10 Collection of woodwork from one school, not 
to exceed 6 pieces. 

11 Collection of hand sewing from one school, 
not to exceed 6 pieces. 

12 Exhibit of clay modeling or soap carving to 


illustrate some lesson unit, grades 1-4. 

18 Collection of water color pictures representing 
the work in grades 3-8, at least 2 from each 
grade. 


14 Set of at least 4 picture study booklets based 


on the 12 pictures selected for study in 1940- 
1941. 

15 Set of 4 illustrations of some story read during 
the year. Any medium, grades 1-4. 

16 Set of 4 illustrations of some story read during 


the year. Any medium, grades 5-6. 

17 Set of 4 illustrations of some story read during 
the year. Any medium, grades 7-8. 

18 Best, collection of pupil-made rhythm band 
instruments. 


19 Best collection of 4 music notebooks. 

20 Best poster of the instruments of the orchestra. 

21 Best created song (both words and music to 
have been created, copied and sung by the chil- 
dren). 

22 Best created rhythm band arrangement (tune 
created, arranged and played by the children). 

LOT 168—SCIENCE 

Class 1st 2nd 3rd 

23 Collection (in poster, booklet or notebook form) 
of Missouri wild flowers, giving name, locality 
where found, and short description of each. 
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24 Collection of leaves showing Missouri trees, 
25 Collection of wood showing Missouri trees, 
26 Collection (in poster, booklet or notebook form) 
of pictures of Missouri wild birds, giving short 
description of each, habits, and where found, 
27 Collection (in poster, booklet or notebook form) 
of pictures of Missouri wild animals, giving 


short description of each, habits, and where 
found. 
28 Collection of 3 models showing fundamental] 


principles of mechanics (e.g., practical applica- 
tion of lever, block and tackle, electric bell), 

29 Chart or booklet illustrating different Missouri 
crops and soils. 

380 Chart or booklet illustrating different Missouri 
farm animals. 

31 Chart or booklet illustrating different methods 
of farming. 


32 Agriculture notebook covering work of the 

year. 
LOT 169—LANGUAGE ARTS 

Class st 2nd 3rd 

33 Illustrated poem studied in C Class. Poster or 
booklet. Any medium. 

34 Illustrated poem studied in B Class. Poster or 
booklet. Any medium, 

35 Illustrated poem studied in A Class. Poster or 


booklet. Any medium. 
36 Original poem of not fewer than 8 
37 School paper, all issues. 
88 School diary. 
39 Collection of 4 “Good English” posters. 
40 Collection of compositions containing an arti- 


lines. 


cle on each of the following subjects: Plans 
for beautifying your school yard; favorite 
author or book; Humorous event at school; 


A thrilling experience; Value of good health. 
41 Collection of 4 types of letters e.g., business, 
friendly, formal and informal notes). Grades 


42 Collection of 4 types of letters e.g., business, 
friendly, formal and informal notes). Grades 
7-8. 

43 Collection of 4 reports of best books read dur- 
ing the year. Each report not to exceed 3 
pages. 

44 Booklet showing illustrations and reports made 
during the school term in securing Pupils’ 
Reading Circle certificates. 

45 Collection of 10 complete writing lessons con- 
taining not less than 10 lines nor more than 
20, selected from the work of at least 4 grades. 

46 Display of manuscript writing for grades 1-2. 

47 Chart or poster showing improvement in re 
manship. At least five grades represented. 

LOT 170—SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Class 1st 2nd 3rd 

48 Set of 4 illustrations of some subject studied 
this year e.g., transportation, homes of differ- 
ent people). Any medium, grades 1-4. 

49 Set of 4 posters illustrating any phase of civic 
improvement. Grades 7-S. 

50 Story telling what your school has 
make better citizens. Any grade. 

51 Series of at least 4 illustrations showing 
torical events or periods studied during 
year. Any medium, grades 5-6. 

52 Series of at least 4 illustrations showing 
torical events or periods studied during 
year. Grades 7-8. 

53 Series of illustrations representing people and 
life in countries studied this year. Any med- 
ium, grades 5-6. 

54 Series of illustrations representing people and 
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life in countries studied this year. Any med- 
jum, grades 7-8. 

55 Set of at least 4 posters illustrating Health 

Rules, Six and Nine-point Children or School 


Sanitation. 
56 Collection of 3 Health notebooks concerning 
notes, pictures, illustrations, clippings, health 


stories, menu for hot lunch in rural schools, 
etc. 

57 Collection of 8 notebooks containing pictures, 
illustrations, clippings, health stories, ete. 


LOT 171—COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS* 
Class Ist 2nd 8rd 4th Oth 
58 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 


59 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
60 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
61 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 


62 A complete unit of work on Missouri, all areas 
in all grades. 

63 A single one-room school project containing a 
major unit of work covering all areas in all 
grades. 

& The most attractive single one-room rural 
school exhibit, based on arrangement and at- 
tractiveness of booth. 

6 A county project consisting of a major unit of 
work of all areas in all grades. 

66 The most attractive county exhibit based on 
arrangement and attractiveness of booth. 


LOT 172—COUNTY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Class ist 2nd 8rd 4th Oth 

67 County School Day Program. 

To be judged on educational and entertain- 
ment value. Limited to 5 entries, one to be 
selected from each teacher college district. Ap- 
plication for approval of entry and copy of 
proposed program should be submitted by the 
county superintendent to the Superintendent 
of the Educational Department of the Missouri 
State Fair early in the year. 

*Note: Material exhibited in the collective exhibits 
may be entered in other classes, provided they are 
grouped in such a way that they may be easily 
identified by the judges. The entries in the col- 
lective exhibits should be consistent with the work 
as outlined in the State Courses of Study and as 
set up in Supervisory Bulletin Number II. Where 
the work is to be that of two grades, either grade, 
or both, may be represented in the exhibit. Where 
the work is to represent more than two grades, all 
grades will not be required to make an entry. How- 
ever, the number of grades represented will be tak- 
en into consideration by the judges. A written ex- 
planation should accompany each of the collective 
exhibit entries. 


SECTION B 


Elementary Town Schools 


The term “Elementary Town School” is used to 
represent the elementary grades in a school system 
organized under six directors. This includes out- 
lying schools in consolidated districts. Unless other- 
wise designated, only one entry will be allowed for 
each grade under which the class number is listed. 


LOT 173—FINE ARTS 

Class Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
68 Display of at least four examples of finger- 
potesias, grades 1-2. 

isplay of at least four cut or torn paper pos- 
ters, grades 1-2. 

7 Display of four free-hand 

grades 3-4. 
71 + og of four border or surface designs, grades 


crayon drawings, 


72 Collection of four music notebooks, grades 5-6. 

7% Group of four nature studies done in water 
color, grades 7-8. 

7 Poster showing arrangement of instruments in 
an orchestra, grades 7-8. 

% Best created song. Both words and music to 

have been created, copied and sung by the 

pees). 

est created rhythm band arrangement. (Tune 

created, arranged and played by the pupils). 

77 Best created rhythm band instruments. 
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LOT 174—LANGUAGE ARTS 
Class Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
78 Group of four posters or booklets illustrating 
a story, grades 1-2. 


79 Group of at least four original compositions 
of one paragraph each, grades 3-4. 

80 Poster or booklet representing Reading Circle 
work, grades 3-4. 

81 Illustrated original poem, grades 5-6. 

82 Collection of 4 “Good English” posters, grades 


5-6. 

83 Collection of 4 types of letters, grades 7-8. 

84 Group of 4 original poems by different pupils, 
grades 7-8. 

85 Chart or poster showing improvement in pen- 
manship, at least 5 grades. 

86 Display of manuscript writing, grades 1-2. 

87 Group of 4 booklets on the life of any people 
studied this year, grades 3-4. 

88 Collection of 4 posters or booklets representing 
some phase of home or community improve- 
ment, grades 5-6. 

89 4 illustrations showing historical events or 
periods studied during the year, grades 5-6. 

90 Collection of 4 “good citizenship” posters or 
booklets, grades 7-8 

91 4 illustrations of historical events or periods, 
grades 7-8. 

92 School project representing the history and 
development of school and community. 

93 Scrapbook showing newspaper clippings, 
about school and community. 


LOT 175—SCIENCE 
Class ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
94 Illustrated bird chart, or booklet, including 
brief descriptions of birds and their habits, 


etc., 


grades 3-4. 

95 Collection of wood showing Missouri trees, 
grades 5-6. 

96 Collection of leaves showing Missouri trees, 
grades 5-6. 


97 Collection of at least 10 arithmetic papers or 
notebooks by not less than 5 pupils represent- 
ing the work of at least 5 grades in the school. 
Each paper or notebook should contain at least 
3 original concrete problems with solutions. 
Work should be neat, accurate, and correctly 
placed on the page. 

98 Collection of woodwork from one school, not 
to exceed 6 pieces. 

99 Collection of hand sewing from one school, not 
to exceed 6 pieces. 


LOT 176—COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS* 


Class ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
100 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
9 


101 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 

102 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 

103 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
7-8 


-o. 

104 A complete unit of work on Missouri, all areas 
in all grades. 

105 A major unit of work covering all areas in all 
grades representing any school or school sys- 
tem. 

106 The most attractive school exhibit based on 
arrangement and attractiveness of booth. 

*See notes at close of Section A. 


SECTION C 


Negro Schools 

LOT 177 
Class ist 2nd srd 
107 Exhibit representing work in language. 
108 Exhibit representing work in reading. 
109 Exhibit representing work in agriculture. 
110 Exhibit representing work in _ elementary 

science. 

111 Exhibit representing work in art. 
112 Exhibit representing work in music. 
118 Exhibit representing work in social science. 
114 Exhibit representing work in arithmetic. 
115 Exhibit representing work in penmanship. 
116 Exhibit representing work in health. 
117 The most attractive booth. 
118 The best school exhibit. 
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SECTION D 
High Schools 


Each exhibit should contain not less than five nor 
more than fifteen articles. The articles should rep- 
resent work actually done during the school year. 
The exhibit may be supplemented by pictures of 
activities, posters, illustrations, trophies or any 
other media which will show more clearly the work 
of the school in each department. A school may have 
but one entry from each class. 


LOT 178 

Class 1st 2nd ’rd 

119 Exhibit representing work in English. 

120 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
social science. 

121 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
mathematics. 

122 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
science. 

123 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 


art. 

124 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
music. 

125 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
commerce. 

126 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
health. 

127 Exhibit representing the work of the year ip 
»hysical education. 

128 Exhibit representing work in manual art. 

129 Exhibit representing work in speech. 

130 The best high school year book. 

131 — representing unit of work in agricul- 
ure. 

132 The most attractive high school booth. 

183 The best general high school exhibit. 


LOT 179—VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
EXHIBITS 


Class Ist 2nd 

134 Exhibit by Vocational Agriculture department, 
covering 3 or more of the following phaseg of 
the Vocational Agriculture program: regula 
instruction, farm shop work, evening schools, 
supervised practice, Future Farmers of Ame. 
ica, annual program of work or any othe 
form of presentation. 


LOT 180—VOCATIONAL TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 


Class 1st 
135 Exhibit representing one or more phases of yo 


cational training included in the Trade and 
Industrial courses in the public schools of 
Missouri offering approved vocational courses 


in either day, evening or part-time classes, The 
exhibit is intended to show the nature of the 
vocational training being offered by the schools, 
class or department. Booths will be available 
od anes the exhibits, one exhibit per 
00th. 


LOT 181—VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
EXHIBIT 


Class 1st 2nd 3rd 

136 School exhibit representing one or more phases 
of the work now included in the Vocational 
Home Economics courses in high school classes 
in Missouri. It may represent actual class 
work or a development of class work carried 
on in the home by a carefully planned and 
supervised home project. 


—o0c> 


Variety, A Spice We Can Have 


| WHAT DO YOH LIKE to do in 
your spare time?”, “Can you think of any- 
thing that we might add to our school 
program, Mary?”, “Do you like our pres- 
ent recreation program?”, “What do you 
think about our fine arts period?” .. . 
These are a few of the questions which 
were asked last spring during interviews 
with our boys al girls of the four upper 
grades. The answers received have helped 
us in working out the school program for 
this year. 


We call the last period of the day an 
Activity Period. Since that word can in- 
clude many things, we make it a flexible 
part of our schedule. 


On Monday the period is known as 
Home Room. Clubs, spelling matches, 
special programs, ciphering matches and 
many other activities are planned and con- 
ducted by the children. 


On Wednesdays and Fridays, the period 
is used for supervised recreation, which 
includes games and calesthenics. This 
eliminates the usual morning and after- 
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g <7 
By ALBERT E. FIKE 
Principal, Elementary School 
Oregon 
: > 


noon recess periods, which the four lower 
grades have. Time enough for the rest 
room and for getting a drink is given dur 
ing the morning and the afternoon. 


We have four sections in which the chil- 
dren are divided for the period on Tues 
days and Thursdays. They are, handcraft 
and art, music, knitting and dramatic. 
The children choose their section and re- 
main in the group for nine weeks. From 
these groups have come special numbers 
for assembly programs and some fine ex 
hibits. The teachers work with the group 
in which they are especially trained. 


We have become one of the many schools 
which tune in daily for the School of the 
Air. By using the teacher’s manual, we 
give a preview of the program about to 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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Superintendent Anderson Elected 
President A. A. S. A. 
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Dr. Homer W. An- 
derson, Superintend- 
ent of Instruction, St. 
Louis, was recently 
elected President of 
the American Asso- 
ciation of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

To be selected by 
fellow administrators 
of these United States 
to such a position is 
indeed a great honor. 

Although _ several 
former Missourians 
are listed as _ past 
presidents of the A.A.S.A. this is the third 
time this distinction has been bestowed 
on a superintendent working in Missouri. 

William T. Harris, then Superintendent 
of the St. Louis Public Schools, was elected 
to this high position in 1873. In 1914, Ben 
Blewett also of St. Louis served as Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence. 

Superintendent Anderson has spent over 
thirty years in the teaching profession. 
Starting in small school systems, later serv- 
ing in Detroit and Denver, he more recent- 
ly moved from the superintendency of 
Omaha to St. Louis. 

Dr. Anderson has served the A. A. S. A. 
through his work on yearbook commissions 
and important committees, as vice-presi- 
dent, and at the present time is a member 
of the Executive Committee. 

Superintendent Anderson will begin his 
oficial duties as President at the close of 
the national meeting which is being held 
in San Francisco, February 21-26. 





H. W. Anderson 











John L. Bracken, Chairman Yearbook 
Commission 

The Twentieth 
Yearbook of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of School 
A d m inistrators 
has recently been 
published under 
the direction of 
John L. Bracken, 
Superintende n t 
of Schools, Clay- 
ton, Missouri. 

“Health in 
Schools” is the 
title of this time- 
ly pronounce- 
ment of 426 


John L. Bracken 
pages which will be very useful to school 


administrators. It is intended that this 
publication and “Health Education,” pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the American 
Medical Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association, be complementary pub- 
lications. 


The Yearbook “Health in Schools’ was 
authorized by the Executive Committee 
of the A.A.S.A. in 1939. President Ben G. 
Graham appointed the eleven members 
of this Commission which included four 
doctors of medicine. 


Chairman Bracken and his Committee 
have made in the form of this book a real 
contribution which should serve as a guide 
to further the health and happiness of 
millions of school children. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


The Seventy-second Annual Convention 

of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will be held in San Francisco, 
California, February 21-26, 1942. 
_ President W. Howard Pillsbury, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Schenectady, New 
York, has arranged a program to carry out 
the theme, “Education For A Free Peo- 
ple.” 

Registration will begin Saturday, Feb- 
tuary 21. The exhibits will also open on 
this day. During the afternoon there will 
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be a joint conference on teacher education 
and the “People’s Platform,” a regular 
CBS feature will be broadcast with Lyman 
Bryson as moderator. 

Vesper services will be held Sunday at 
3:30 p. m. The San Francisco public 
schools will present a concert of Pan-Amer- 
ican music beginning at 7:40 p. m. 

From Monday, February 23, through 
Thursday, February 26, excellent general 
sessions and discussion groups have been 
arranged. 
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Dramatize Defense 


— TELLs us that an old patriot ex- 
claimed, “My country, may she always be 
right, but my country, right or wrong.” 
Were that old patriot here today, he would 
have no need to put in the qualifying 
phrase, “may she always be right,” for 
everyone realizes that we are in an armed 
conflict which was not of our choosing. 
Our task now is not to decide, “Is my coun- 
try right or wrong,” but “What can I do 
for my country?” 


At a faculty meeting called by our su- 
perintendent, we teachers outlined a pro- 
gram which would invigorate democracy 
in our High and Elementary schools. A 
very good program, it seemed, was planned 
for it had many splendid suggestions. 


In an attempt to put our art into execu- 
tion, we Elementary teachers hit upon this 
idea—Dramatize Defense, make it as real 
as the stories our children perform in Lit- 
erature. 


Our first step was to put the Defense idea 
into every child’s mind by producing min- 
uteman posters in art classes. These pos- 
ters are not masterpieces as far as art is 
concerned, but they certainly did teach 
that the man by the plow is a hero they 
can simulate. A small sum left from a pro- 
gram provided a source of revenue for 
prizes given for the best posters in each two 
grades. Once more the children learned to 
look for the man by the plow. 


Our music teacher cooperated by teach- 
ing different patriotic songs, especially 
“Any Bonds Today.” What matter if the 
children did get it wrongly at first and 
sang “Any Bombs Today’? What matter 
if some thought the man by the plow was 
a “mitten” man? The spirit was there and 
some of our children bought bonds while 
several began to purchase stamps. 


Three of the older boys, aided by the 
janitor, built a small log cabin some four 
by six by eight which we placed in the 







































By A. RALPH BOXELL 
Elementary Principal 
Deepwater 





hallway. We published the fact that 
stamps would be offered for sale in the 
cabin where older pupils could put arith. 
metic into practical application. What a 
rush the children made to secure stamps 
at the cabin. A crippled boy, who keenly 
feels his loss while others play, stands in 
front of the cabin and cries, “Get your 
stamps and X’s here.” 


Some of our youngsters looked longingly 
at the ten cent stamps and said they could 
not get a dime all at once. Many of them 
did have a penny or two occasionally for 
candy, so we decided to sell an X for each 
cent deposited, the depositor to receive a 
stamp when ten cents were deposited. 
When we watched the poorer children 
proudly deposit pennies for X’s, we were 
reminded of the Great Teacher who spoke 
of the widow’s mite. One morning we took 
in one hundred fifty-six cents for X’s be- 
sides several dollars for stamps. 


All in all, we are gratified by the results. 
Our boys and girls are buying stamps and 
bonds. Perhaps demand for stamp money 
at home will stir up desires among pat 
ents to help Defend America. Let us all 
Dramatize Defense! 


We noted with interest that, while some 
of our neighbors were boasting of an aver- 
age sale of one and one-half stamps per 
pupil, we had sold better than fourteen 
and one-half stamps per pupil. 










city and suburban schools, 


28 E. Pe ee ex ae tanad 
especially around Chicago. ME ER N. 


=vax HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY ==. = 


ers we placed 
in 1941 received an average 
increase of about $310.00. 
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Scientific Conscience Not Enough 
(Continued from Page 55 


nity is to be found, not in scientific meas- 
urements, but in common devotion to a 
goal which is beyond them all. Let men 
jose faith in their own freedom, that is to 
say, in their own possibilities; let them lose 
their direct awareness of a divine thread 
in history; and the bonds of liberal union 
are cut at the knot. 

But the new conscience is finding its 
courage, because man’s soul is recovering 
the sight of both its eyes! It is taking the 
scientific conscience into the house, not 
as master but as partner. 


Democracy without the human 
soul, without religion, without God, 
is resting its case on a foundation of 
sand. It lacks the bond that gives 
meaning to science and coherence to 
all our activities, the bond without 
which democracy is not. Education 
which sees its end in knowledge, skill 
and material production has missed 
the kernel of the democratic process 
and will ultimately fail even in its 
utilitarian aims. 


Variety, A Spice We Can Have 
(Continued from Page 104) 


be heard and then follow up with oral 
or written discussion. On Monday, the 
seventh grade listens to “Americans at 
Work”; Tuesday, the four upper grades 
listen to “Music of the Americas”; Wed- 
nesday, the sixth grade hears “New 
Horizons”; Thursday, the fifth grade hears 
“Tales from Far and Near”; and Friday, 
the eighth grade listens to “This Living 
World.” Teachers and children are en- 
thusiastic about this part of the day. 


We have been told that “Variety is the 
spice of life’ and if we can make that 
spice something which a boy or girl can 
use and enjoy, we are helping to defend 
America. Hands busy with some useful 
project and minds occupied with worth- 
while planning, are sure to shape into the 
kind of citizens America can use. 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


Two sessions of 
six weeks each: 


June 15-July 23 
July 27 - Sept. 3 


Graduate, undergraduate, and professional work 


under a carefully selected faculty, embracing: 
Arts and Crafts 





Library Service 


Business Music 
Education Physical Education 
Engineering Sciences 
Languages Social Sciences 
Law Social Work 
Training Teachers of Deaf 
Special features: Teachers’ Workshops; Dormi- 


tory Facilities; Clinical Practice; Institutes on Char- 
acter Research, Reading, the Education of Deaf, 
Teacher Education. 

Recreation: Municipal Opera, 
open-air concerts, Mississippi 
sports, picnics. 


REGISTRATION JUNE 12, 13 


For complete bulletin, address Frank L. Wright, 
Director of Summer Session 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


Little 
streamboat 


Symphony 
trips, 








NEWS ITEMS 





APPOINTMENTS 


John W. Gilliland recently resigned as su- 
perintendent of schools at Aurora to accept 
an elementary principalship in the Clayton 
schools. 

Roy F. Litle, Superintendent, Mount Vernon, 
for the past three years was named by the 
Aurora Board of Education to succeed Mr. 
Gilliland. 

A. M. Alexander, Superintendent of Nixa 
Schools, was elected to the Mount Vernon su- 
perintendency. 

H. E. Swisher, Principal of the Nixa High 
School, was promoted to the vacancy created 
by the leaving of Mr. Alexander. 





Buford Thomas, Coordinator Aurora High 
School, was recently named to a similar posi- 
tion in the Mexico schools. 





Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Professor of Greek 
and Latin at Westminster College, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on the 
Correlation of High School and College Latin. 
This committee is national in scope and is 
sponsored by the Classical Association of the 
Middlewest and South. 
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SCHOOL NEWS IN LOCAL PAPER 


Edina schools are running their school paper 
as a part of “The Sentinel,” Edina’s local news- 
paper. A recent issue of “The Sentinel” con- 
tained nearly a full page devoted to school items 
prepared by the school staff of twenty-two 
individuals. The page is filled with well edited 
material of interest to the public as well as 
to the school children. Where such arrange- 
ments can be made between the school and 
the local paper it would seem to constitute an 
ideal part of a sensible public relations program. 





THE MANUAL OF STANDARDS 


The Manual of Standards, a sixty-four page 
booklet containing information on how to judge 
the reliability of a correspondence school has 
just been published by the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C. This book- 
let is of interest to high school principals, teach- 
ers and vocational advisors, who desire to be of 
assistance to their graduating students and 
others in choosing reputable home study 
schools. It contains a list of all correspondence 
schools approved by the Council to date. A 
copy of this valuable publication will be sent, 
without cost, to anyone requesting same from 
The National Home Study Council, 839. Sev- 
enteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


—_ 


READING FOR 
INTEREST 


A SERIES OF BASAL READERS 


By distinguished authors and illus- 
trators of current children’s litera- 
ture, in consultation with a group of 
outstanding educators. 


1. Bigger and Bigger* 
2. Little Lost Dog* 

3. A Home for Sandy** 
4. Rain and Shine** 

5. Something Different 
6. Lost and Found 

7. Fun and Frolic 

8. Luck and Pluck 

9. Merry Hearts and Bold 
10. The Brave and Free Grades I-VI 


*Preprimer ** Primer 











D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, [Illinois 
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THE SPIRIT OF ’76 MARCHES ON 


Students in the Monett public schools recent. 
ly contributed $406 to the Red Cross. This 
amount was $81 in excess of the quota assigned 
to the schools. 

Examples of loyalty and the willingness op 
the part of students to sacrifice was observed 
in many instances. This is illustrated by the 
students in Central School who voted to have 
the teachers retain one-half of the money they 
had planned to use for treats and donate it to 
the Red Cross. 





INDUSTRIAL SKILLS AND THE WAR 


Nearly two million persons have enrolled 
in the vocational defense program during the 
eighteen months in which the schools have 
offered special courses for the training of skills 
in defense industries. Job placements have 
been particularly large in aircraft building and 
the machine tool industries. Courses are offer- 
ed in more than 1,000 schools. 





CUTTING COSTS 


The schools face increased pressure to reduce 
expenditures for education. 

The Joint Committee of Congress on Re- 
duction of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures 
includes in its first report recommendations 
that “the national defense training activities 
of the Office of Education be abolished not Iat- 
er than July 1, 1942.” 

The Brookings Institution has just issued a 
publication entitled Curtailment of Non-De- 
fense Expenditures which includes the state- 
ment “it would seem that the non-defense con- 
tributions for vocational training might be re- 
duced by one-half.” 





CONFERENCE IN WARRENSBURG 


A special conference, sponsored by the Cen- 
tral Missouri District Teachers Association, 
Central Missouri Schoolmen’s Association, 
and the Kappa Field Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 
on emergency problems in education was held 
in Warrensburg, on Tuesday, January 20. 

The general theme was “Administering Pub- 
lic Schools in a Nation at War,” and the fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: 

1. Adjusting the teacher-supply to the teach- 

er-demand. 


2. Education problems connected with civil- 
ian defense. 

3. Adapting instruction to war-time needs. 

4. Guiding students in relation to military 


service, defense industries, and college at- 
tendance. 
5. Financing public schools in the crisis. 


The meeting was attended by approximately 
150 superintendents, principals, teachers, and 
school board members. 
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Ro ROCKY MF TEAC CHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat Bann BLoc DENvER.COLO 






Est. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS IN DEMAND 
This Will Be a Big Placement Year 

Write for Information — Our Territory Entire West 

Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mar. Largest in West 








= 








And, let us help you. 


Plan Your Future: 


1023 N. Grand Blvd. 


advancement through us for the school year of 1942-1943. 
better position? Write for enrollment blanks. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies. 


Many teachers will secure professional and financial 
Do you want a 


St. Louis, Missouri 





—_—— 





Established 1885 


ALBER T %-x2-: 
TEACHERS AGENCY “4.4.7.4. 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
Schools. Good candidatesin demand. Send forinformation. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City . 


Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 














AIR RAID INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED 

Rufus G. Russell, Superintendent of St. Louis 
County schools, recently issued a letter to the 
teachers of his county which pertained to air 
raid drills. 

The emergency instructions listed nineteen 
items which should serve as means of protec- 
tion for teachers and students. 





ORDER SCHOOL BUSES NOW! 

Transportation of school children is neces- 
sary in many schoo] systems. In order to in- 
sure an adequate number of buses for schools 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural 
Service, N. E. A., recommends the following 
action be taken at once: “Superintendents and 
boards of education should place orders now for 
school buses that will be needed during the next 
twelve months. Otherwise but few will be 
able to get buses. If orders are placed now 
the data as to the number needed can be placed 
in the hands of the War Production Board who 
will make the allocations and issue production 
orders and limitations. If, as in normal times, 
school officials wait until July, August, and 
September to buy buses, they will not be able 
to get them. It is not only a case of ‘the early 
bird catches the worm,’ it is a case of taking 
practically the only action that will make it 
probable that chassis will be produced.” 


ADOPT PATRIOTIC CONSTITUTION 
Large schools, small schools, urban schools, 
and rural schools, all are doing their share to 
aid in National Defense. From John A. Hemb- 
tee, Superintendent Bear Creek Schools, 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY received a 
copy of the constitution used by the school in 
training its citizens. 

The preamble reads: 

_“We, the students of Bear Creek Public 
School, in order to have a more active part in 
the defense of our nation, promote the sale of 
defense stamps and bonds, learn first aid, be- 
come more patriotic, learn more about the 
army, navy, marine corp, and all other defend- 
ers of the United States of America, save all 
defense materials, avoid unnecessary waste, 
and promote interest in and loyalty to our 
government do ordain and establish this Con- 
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stitution which makes possible this organiza- 
tion of the American Defenders.” 

Article I of the constitution sets forth the 
qualifications for membership. The qualifica- 
tions are such that those students who render 
the greatest service attain the highest rank. 

The method of election, qualifications, duties, 
and privileges of standing officers are set forth 
in Article II. 

The remaining six articles of this patriotc 
constituton deal with the power of amendment, 
transaction of business, expansion of official 
personnel, powers granted and denied, place 


and time of meeting and the ratification of the 
constitution. 


eg 


bine Stucly, Play 
andthe N.E.A? 


THE te UNIVERSITY os 
D ENVER SUMMER 


SCHOOL 
June 15-July 17 July 20- Aug. 21 


(FEES DETERMINED BY COURSES TAKEN) 
Serves teachers and others seeking inspiration 
and professional growth. Courses in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Commerce, Librarianship, and Education. 
Conferences on 
Current Educational Trends 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Department M Denver, Colorado 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
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SOUTHWEST MISSOURI and Plans Committee with emphasis on ti.) §TUDY 
SCHOOLMASTERS MEET Goals of the Association. TRAI 


Superintendent Study pointed out some Pprob- 


Over one hundred-fifty schoolmen and wom- lems needing the immediate attention of ef 
u- 


en met Saturday evening, January 24, in the cators A stu 
cafeteria of the Southwest Missouri State ; ’ : training 
Teachers College at Springfield. Secretary Keith explained the follow-up i Northw 


Entertainment for the group was furnished the Northwest District for the regional con. § peen cc 
ference held in Maryville. 


by Horatio M. Farrar, Acting Head of Music : f visor 0! 
Department, of the College, who gave some The meeting was opened to discussion by f study ‘ 
vocal numbers. President E. E. Camp. It was agreed that the} salary | 
Speakers Dean Irvin F. Coyle, Flat River §toup should immediately take steps to carry 80.5 co 
Junior College, H. P. Study, Superintendent forward the program as outlined. A commit-— For 1 
Springfield Public Schools, and Everett Keith, te¢ Was appointed to formulate a working plan, fF previou 
Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Associa- After considerable discussion the group 
tion were introduced by C. F. McCormick, voted to not hold the District Music Meet held} Year 
Principal Jarrett Junior High School, Spring- annually at the college. wes 
field. The next meeting of the club will be in) 36% 
Dean Coyle discussed the work of the Policy March. 1938-39 
Fr 
1940 
Othe 
followi 


CHARLESTON BAND AND VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE BUILDING 
COMPLETE 


The students of the Charleston public schools storing music, storing instruments, and one 


are using this year for the first time the new 3S 2 repair shop. : 

band and vocational agriculture building com- Under the direction of Mr. Fish the Charles- 

pleted last July at a cost of $15,000 ton band has grown from an initial membership 
: ialags of 19 in 1930 to approximately 115 for both 

The building is all of fire-proof construction, grades and high school at the present. 

being built of concrete. According to Band- The Charleston School Band has never been 

master F. F. Fish the band room is lined with dismissed since its first organization. The band 

celotex to absorb sound. There are three rooms’ has given public concerts every summer and 

adjoining the band room. These are used for offers its services to the community at all times. 
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New soundproof band room at Charleston. 
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sTUDY OF SALARIES AND COLLEGE 
TRAINING MADE FOR NORTHWEST 
DISTRICT 


A study of the average salaries and college 
training of teachers in the nineteen counties of 
Northwest Missouri for the year 1941-42 has 
been completed by Ray W. Dice, rural super- 
visor of this district. The report includes the 
study of 1204 rural teachers whose average 
salary is $620.27, with an average training of 
80.5 college hours. 

For purposes of comparison the average for 
previous years is listed below. 


Aver. 
Year Aver. Salary College Hrs. 

1935-36 $450.00 58. 
1936-37 505.00 62.5 
1937-38 544.00 67.6 
1938-39 595.41 72.6 
1939-40 604.58 76.1 
1940-41 611.76 77.87 
1941-42 620.27 80.5 


Other significant facts are revealed by the 
following table: 


The Speech Arts, Revised Edition, by Alice 
Evelyn Craig. Pages 610. Published by The 
Macmillan Company. Price $2.00. 


This text is organized in eight parts, each 
of which is divided into from three to six chap- 
ters. The work moves from the study of funda- 
mentals to the application of the laws of speech 
in platform speaking, platform reading, drama- 
tics, and radio and television presentation. 


Theory and Practice in the Elementary School, 
by W. A. Saucier. Pages 537. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. Price $3.25. 


_ This book will be useful as a text for a course 
in methods of teaching in the elementary 
school. It deals with both the presentation of 
the basic concepts of teaching and learning and 
the application of these concepts to the teach- 
ing of the several elementary subjects and to 
Classroom problems. 


More Adventures, by Ernest Horn, Maude Mc- 
Broom, and Kathryn Smith. Pages 318. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. Price 92c. 


This is book four of the “Progress in Read- 
ing” Series. It consists of lively stories with 
authentic backgrounds and interesting informa- 
tional selections. Much care has been used in 
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Average Salaries and College Training of 
Rural Teachers in Northwest District 





1941-1942 

Average 

Rank Rank Number 

in College Average College 
Salary County Training Salary Hours 
1 Atchison 4 $748.40 89.19 
2 Buchanan 5 715.41 85.42 
3 Platte 1 696.83 94.27 
4 Clay 3 694.16 91.06 
5 Clinton 2 654.60 92.69 
6 Nodaway 6 645.17 85.01 
7 Andrew 13 634.54 77.22 
8 Gentry 8 625.47 82.43 
9 Holt 10 613.26 79.27 
10 DeKalb 11 607.54 79.01 
11 Worth 9 599.02 79.36 
12 Ray 14 586.21 72.87 
13 Grundy 12 581.09 78.53 
14 Livingston 15 579.27 72.62 
15 Daviess 7 578.84 82.74 
16 Cardwell 17 573.04 67.84 
17. Carroll 16 570.18 72.19 
18 Harrison 18 549.57 62.57 
19 Mercer 19 516.92 62.09 





Reviews printed in this department are not intended to be critical summaries unless 
signed. The purpose of this department is to bring to the attention of our readers books 
that have recently been published which might prove of interest. 


selecting materials suited for developing the 


study skills. 


Across the Ages, by Louise I. Capen. Pages 
844 plus li. Published by the American Book 
Company. Price $2.20. 

This is a one-year one-volume history. It 
is new in design and presentation. It cuts away 
from the formalized presentation of history by 
national groups and presents instead history 
of growth in our various phases of living. Each 
unit or phase of living runs from the remote 
past to the living present. 


Language For Meaning, by Paul McKee, M. 
Lucile Harrison, and Annie McCowen. “Let’s 
Talk,” grade two. Pages 154. Price 84c. 
“Making Words Work,” grade three. Pages 
200. Price 88c. “Gaining Skill with Words,” 


grade four. Pages 241. Price 92c. “Sharing 
Experiences,” grade five. Pages 246. Price 
96c. “Communicating Ideas,” grade six. 


Pages 276. Price 96c. Published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

This new language series is attractive. Each 
of the books is enlivened by half-tone vignettes 
in full color. The text is arranged in two col- 
umns. These books provide a cumulative lan- 
guage program for the grades represented. 





Bo The Cave Boy, by Wilbur W. Fiske. Pages 
250. Published by Ginn and Company. Price 
$1.40. 

A book which brings to life primitive people, 
their customs and ways of life, their attitude 
toward the elements, and their relation to each 
other. 


The Civil War—Its Photographic History. Two 
volumes, The War in the West and South 
and on the Water, and The War in the East. 
Compiled from actual photographs taken at 
the time of action by Mathew B. Brady and 
Others. Edited by Joseph H. Egan and 
Arthur W. Desmond. Published by Charac- 
ter Building Publications. 


Our First Speech Book, by M. Pearl Lloyd. 
Pages 163. Published by Newson and Com- 
pany. 

As is implied in the title, this is a speech 
book for the primary grades. It is primarily a 
basic text for the development of correct speech 
habits. It might be used in clinical work on 
speech defects. The text contains selections 
suitable for choral reading. 


A Handbook for the School Board Member, by 
Harlan L. Hagman. Pages 152. Published by 
School Activities Publishing Company. 

A helpful guide designed to aid school board 
members for more effective working with one 
another, their staff of employees and the pub- 
lic whom they serve. 


Adventures in English, by David Sinclair, Bur- 
leson and Laurie Cash. Pages 207. Publish- 
ed by Allyn and Bacon. 

A book for grade three that bases its con- 
tent on the child’s experiences. Some of the 
features of the book are: every study starts on 
a new page, oral and written activities are clear- 
ly separated, an abundance of drill materials 
are available, and a spelling list supplements 
the guidance in word study. 


The Boxcar Children, by Gertrude Chandler 
Warner. Pages 156. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Price 96c. 

The middle-grade teacher looking for educa- 
tional equipment to contribute to the improve- 
ment of reading abilities, to encourage an in- 
terest in further reading, and to help the slow- 
pokes, will find such things in this book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


World Geography, by A. W. Abrams and E. 
L. Thurston. Pages 326. Published by Iro- 
quois Publishing Company. 


School Courses and Related Careers—A Voca- 
tional Survey Plan, by Otto R. Bacher and 
George J. Berkowitz. Pages 96. Published 
by Science Research Associates. Price 90c. 


We Want To Know, by Gerald S. Craig, Agnes 
Burke, and Mary Floyd Babcock. Pages 126. 
Published by Ginn and Company. Price 68c. 
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Experiences in Speaking, by Howard Franc, 
Seely and William Arthur Hackett. Pages 
512 plus xiv. Published by Scott, Foresmay 
and Company. Price $1.72. 


A Sound Body, by W. W. Charters, Dean F 
Smiley, Ruth M. Strang. Pages 310 plus x 
Published by The Macmillan Company. Price 
88c. 


Plane Geometry, by F. Eugene Seymour and 
Paul James Smith. Pages 467 plus xi. Pyb. 
lished by The Macmillan Company. Price 
$1.60. 


Correct Spelling With Dictionary, Sixth Year 
by Albert S. Taylor, John C. Gilmartin, Wil. 
liam A. Boylan. Pages 104 plus xii, Pyb. 
lished by Noble & Noble. Price 44c. 


Essentials of High School Algebra, by Walter 
W. Hart. Pages 582 plus ix. Published by 
D. C. Heath and Company. Price $1.60, 


Reaching Our Goals, by Ernest Horn, Bess 
Goodykoontz, and Mabel I. Snedaker. Pages 
448. Published by Ginn and Company. Price 


$1.08. 


Following New Trails, by Ernest Horn, Ruth 
M. Moscrip, and Isabelle MacDonald Porter, 
Pages 383. Published by Ginn and Company 
Price $1.00. 


Psychology of the Teaching of English, by 
Francis Shreve. Pages 280. Published by 
The Christopher Publishing House. Price 
$2.50. 


The Children’s Party Book, by Mary Breen. 
Pages 244 plus xii. Published by A. S. Barnes 
and Company. Price $2.50. 
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1942 
SUMMER SESSION 


Opening Date — June ld 


THE 1942 SUMMER SESSION WILL 
BE TWELVE WEEKS IN LENGTH 


For the convenience of students the 
Summer Session will be divided 
into two terms. 











The reorganization of the Summer Ses- 
sion into a twelve-week program has been 
made with the recognition of current con- 
ditions which empliasize the desirability of 
making the resources and facilities of the 
University available to students on a prac- 
tically continuous basis throughout the 
year. 








Summer session work will be organized in all divisions of the University of 
Missouri. These will include: 


College of Arts and Science College of Engineering 

College of Agriculture Graduate School 

School of Business and Public School of Journalism 
Administration School of Law 

School of Education School of Medicine 


Educational opportunities will be available at the University of Missouri 
during the 1942 Summer Session for students who desire to begin or to continue 
university work. Individuals who plan to qualify for new positions, to take ad- 
vanced technical training, or to continue professional plans will find the summer 
session program of special interest. Plan now to enroll. Specific requests about 
details of programs in the various U niversity divisions should be addressed to 
the dean of the division concerned. Address all general inquiries about the 
Summer Session to 

DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION 


Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education, Desk 1 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri 





























M.S.T.A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The following claims recently paid by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association through its Group Insurance Plan are evidence of the 


service being rendered. 


Case Amount of | Case 

No. Residence Age Claim No. Residence 

1. Chicago, Illinois 78 $1,000.00 31. St. Louis, Missouri 
2. Columbia, Missouri 60 5,000.00 32. St. Louis, Missouri 
3. Iowa City, Iowa 67 2,000.00 33. Warrensburg, Missouri 
4. Cabool, Missouri 63 1,000.00 34. Marshall, Missouri 
5. Versailles, Missouri 63 3,000.00 35. St. Louis, Missouri 
6. Bucyrus, Missouri 48 2,000.00 36. St. Louis, Missouri 
7. Kansas City, Missouri 55 5,000.00 37. Springfield, Missouri 
8. Oakwood, Missouri 62 5,000.00 38. Houston, Missouri 
9. Salisbury, Missouri 69 1,000.00 | 39. Columbia, Missouri 
10. St. Louis, Missouri 66 5,000.00 40. Princeton, Missouri 
11. St. Louis, Missouri 69 5,000.00 41. St. Louis, Missouri 
i2. St. Louis, Missouri 75 1,000.00 42. Lutesville, Missouri 
13. St. Louis, Missouri 52 2,000.00 | 43. St. Louis, Missouri 
14. Cardwell, Missouri 33 1,000.00 44. St. Louis, Missouri 
15. St. Louis, Missouri 50 5,000.00 45. Kirksville, Missouri 
16. St. Louis, Missouri 36 5,000.00 46. Rolla, Missouri 

17. St. Louis, Missouri 67 2,000.00 47. Kirkwood, Missouri 
18. Shelbina, Missouri 66 1,000.00 48. Warrensburg, Missouri 
19. St. Louis, Missouri 46 2,000.00 49. St. Louis, Missouri 
20. St. Louis, Missouri 80 1,000.00 50. Kansas City, Missouri 
21. St. Louis, Missouri 84 1,000.00 51. Kansas City, Kansas 
22. Villa Ridge, Missouri 37 2,000.00 | 52. St. Louis, Missouri 
23. St. Louis, Missouri 57 5,000.00 53. Frankford, Missouri 
24. Labadie, Missouri 36 1,000.00 54. St. Louis, Missouri 
25. St. Joseph, Missouri 46 1,000.00 | 55. St. Louis, Missouri 
26. Eureka, Missouri 52 5,000.00 56. St. Louis, Missouri 
27. St. Louis, Missouri 72 1,000.00 57. St. Louis, Missouri 
28. St. Louis, Missouri 52 5,000.00 58. Los Angeles, Calif. 
29. St. Louis, Missouri 58 5,000.00 | 59. St. Louis, Missouri 
30. St. Louis, Missouri 64 1,000.00 60. Houston, Missouri 

——< @ >. 


Age 


55 
43 
72 
50 
52 
61 
70 
39 
60 
71 
38 
55 
56 
62 
60 
72 
49 
65 
49 
35 
34 
58 
55 
67 
42 
74 
62 
51 
64 
36 


Amount of 


Claim 


2,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,009.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.90 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 


Members of the Missouri Stale Teachers Association under 60 years 
of age and in good health are entitled to make application for M.S.T.A. 


group insurance. 


Please write EVERETT KEITH, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 























